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No. 53 Shaped-Steel Seat 


Has shaped posture seat, 1512” 
wide, 1514” deep, with edges rolled 
under and reinforced. Especially 
adapted for general, rugged use in- 
doors or out, including stadiums, 
fairs, camps, etc. Net weight, 14 
Ibs., 6 in carton, 86 lbs. 


For More Information 
Contact 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No. 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave. 
MEMPHIS—TENNESSEE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson 
KNOXVILLE—TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 


PRODUCTS 
Twelfth and Carter 
CHATTANOOGA—TENNESSEE 


“att-purPose” FOLDING CHAIRS 
CHOICE OF SEAT STYLES 


—all with rugged triangular- 
steel-tubing construction, Bonderized. 
Unequalled for strength, comfort, safety, 
convenience, quietness. No snagging, 
pinching, binding, or soiling hazards. 


No. 54 Birch Plywood Seat 


Has formed hardwood seat, 153%’ wide, 1532” 
deep, of 5-ply, 5/16” urea-resin-bonded birch 
plywood, edges rounded; stained light walnut 
and durably lacquered. Net weight, 13 Ibs.; 6 in 
carton, 80 Ibs. 
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Vision Screening—1959 Style 





Do your students receive this benefit, too? 


Over the nation, and in Tennessee, too, this 
method of vision screening is being success- 
fully used in modern schools. Is your school 
doing it? If so, fine. If not, you will be inter- 
ested. 

Through these screening programs a num- 
ber of significant facts are being learned. For 
instance it has been found that there is a di- 
rect correlation between poor readers and poor 
vision. Too, the highest percentage of vision 
problems usually appears in students in the 
lower third of the class. Of course vision con- 
servation is not a panacea for all scholastic 
problems, but it does offer hope to many stu- 
dents. 

The old-style Snellen Chart, often used by 
placing it on the wall 20 feet away, is doing 
only a very small part of the job in finding 
students with vision problems. It only offers 
an indication of how good the subject’s dis- 
tance vision is, no more, no less. 

Now, in addition to determining distance 
vision capabilities, a new visual screening in- 
strument like the one shown above does much 
more. It gives a fair measure of the student’s 
visual acuity, depth perception, muscle imbal- 
ance, binocular coordination, and other impor- 
tant facts. It is not a substitute for a complete 


vision check, but does tell whether further 
vision examinations are necessary. 

Through the cooperation of PTA groups, 
local Lions Clubs and Optometric Associa- 
tions, vision screenings are becoming common 
practice in thousands of schools every year. 
The results are better vision, better grades and 
happier families. 

The profession of Optometry offers its serv- 
ices in behalf of vision screening without obli- 
gation and in the. interest of better vision 
among all people. 


Possibly a group in your locale would be 
interested in providing the instrument for your 
school or several schools in your area. It could 
be manned by volunteer workers who learn its 
operation in about an hour’s time. This instru- 
ment is portable and can be used in different 
places—the only requirement is a 110-V elec- 
trical outlet to plug it in. Optometrists in your 
area will cooperate by evaluating the screening 
results and determine which students should 
see the vision specialist of his choice. 

Interested? If so, write us a letter, stating 
the size of your school and give the principal’s 
name. We will endeavor to set a program in 
motion for your school. 


This public service announcement is sponsored by the 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 


2012 STERICK BLDG. © MEMPHIS 3 
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Random Notes 





A TEACHER’S name on the cover of a 
book causes us to examine the contents 
with more than routine interest, and the 
three most recently discovered have been 
highly rewarding. To relate the three 
by any means other than the fact that 
their authors are Tennessee teachers we 
must recall the old doctrine regarding 
the sympathetic unity of all things. How- 
ever, each stands alone as an important 
contribution to the literature on its 
subject. 


Without a Sword, by Margaret Cate 
(Broadman Press. 141 pp. $2.25), is 
clearly the result of long assimilation of 
the language of the Bible and the mean- 
ing of the familiar story that begins 
with Christmas and is re-enacted in the 
Christian year. The result is a fine re- 
telling of the story that is alive and 
powerful, revealing a sense of wonder 
in the ordinary, a firm faith in ultimate 
goodness, and confidence in the face 
of uncertainty. 

Events of the story revolve around 
the family of Esram from before the 
birth to after the crucifixon of Christ. 
And in following the story from the 
father Esram to his second son Ashur 
(The first was mistakenly killed in the 
murder of the innocents.) the story is 
made to live in pre-Christian and in 
contemporary life. 

Esram waited through the long years 
ready for battle to establish the earthly 
kingdom but unconsciously taught Ashur 
to serve without a sword. 

Perhaps one could find no _ better 
statement of the wonder and apprehen- 
sion of the current human situation 
than in the words of Ashur at the death 
of Esram: “It is well . . .” “Today he 
will behold the King in his glory, and 
the longing of his life will be satisfied. 
But for me—who knows what the days 
ahead will bring?” 





on books by teachers 


Education for the Exceptional Child, 
by L. X. Magnifico, (Longmans Green 
and Co., Inc. 371 pp. $4.75), will have a 
ring of both the new and the familiar 
to readers of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
who recall Dr. Magnifico’s articles ““The 
Special Teacher” (November 1957) and 
“Social or Anti-Social Promotion?” 
(March 1958). The book deals con- 
cisely with the many facets of special 
education from gifted children to those 
having physical, social, and mental 
handicaps. 

Sensitive to the sociological, psycho- 
logical, and economic factors, as well 
as the abilities, attitudes, and needs of 
the pupils affected, he presents in a 
scholarly manner, and in a lively and 
to some degree controversial style a 
survey of special education, philosophies 
motivating special programs initiated to 
deal with specific needs, and a desirable 
kind of provision. 

Underlying each of the chapters deal- 
ing with a specific phenomenon is a 
sound philosophy of special education 
that sees each program as a link in the 
total educational program that prepares 
all students for living productive mean- 
ingful lives in a harmonious society. 

The final chapter, “The Administrator 
and Special Education,” places primary 
responsibility for providing educational 
services for exceptional children on the 
administrator. However, we recommend 
Education for the Exceptional Child 
not only to those concerned with so- 
called “special” classes, but likewise to 
a wide range of teachers of the “aver- 
age” classes who will gain from it new 
insights into the diversity of their 
“normal” students. 


Tribes That Slumber, by Thomas M. 
N. Lewis and Madeline Kneberg (The 
University of Tennessee Press 196 pp. 
$3.75), is a fascinating nontechnical 
archaeological study of Indian tribes 
that once inhabited the Tennessee 
region. The authors have admirably ac- 
complished their purpose, “to breathe 
some life into the dust-covered facts of 
archaeology.” 

From the fragmentary remains of pot- 
tery, ornaments, and human skeletons 
are reconstructed vivid glimpses into 
the daily activities, rituals, and customs 
of ancient peoples from the nomadic 
hunters of the ice age to the coming of 
the white man, the eviction from their 
homelands, and to the descendents of 
the Cherokees still living on the Qualla 


Reservation in North Carolina. 
Numerous illustrations by Madeline 
Kneberg and Herman K. Strauch sup- 
plement the lively style in which the 
factual information is presented. A sug- 
gested reading list of both technical and 
nontechnical related works will guide 
the student or amateur archaeologist 
with greater curiosity about Indians. 


This Issue 


Miracles do still happen, even in your 
own neighborhood, and in very ordinary 
ways. Children in Memphis and Shelby 
County have learned how one is per- 
formed many times over. See page 6. 

Those who have wished for miracles, 
or whatever is necessary to provide 
much-needed school revenues should 
welcome the ideas suggested in “Here’s 
an Untapped Source of School Revenue” 
by Cecil Morgan, page 13. The method 
may not be completely painless, but 
certainly has many virtues to commend 
it. 

Schools are always newsworthy, and 
the Dickson County Education Associa- 
tion has developed some of the most 
effective plans we’ve heard for making 
known ideas and conditions that should 
be considered by the community—from 
the beginnings of their present school 
system to training for bus drivers. See 
page 11 for suggestions, and if you need 
further information or other help write 
the TEA office. 

If you are having difficulty holding 
students attention—and what teacher 
does not find that difficult during a holi- 
day season—perhaps you could adapt 
the idea used by Mrs. T. D. Pentecost 
(page 10) to your grade and subject. 

In response to the request for this in- 
formation we have printed the list of 
members elected to the state legislature. 
See page 24. 

The theme of the state convention to 
meet in Nashville, March 19-20, 1959, is 
to be “Quality Education,” and plans for 
the magazine include not only carrying 
the convention programs, but also 
several important articles on various 
aspects of the curriculum as it is de- 
veloped in Tennessee. 

As the spirit of Christmas prevails 
again this year, transforming meager 
efforts into acts of beauty and simple 
gifts into priceless treasures, so we wish 
for each of you renewed faith where 
doubt has grown and larger hopes where 
visions have been shortened. 

—D.D. 
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There is a faith still abroad in the world, and you can test it on 
any street and in any town if you will, that if teachers will truly teach 
and learners really learn the edges of ignorance will be pushed back 
and knowledge and wisdom will free man from his terror and shield 
him and comfort him. But it is ironic that in those crucial situations 
when reason and understanding are the only conceivable means to 
solve our problems, we seem most ready to doubt their efficacy and 
to adopt as our shield and buckler the naked forces which have failed 
us always before and which will continue to fail us. 

—HAartan L, HAGMAN 
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do it for you... 


She is Santa's "Girl Friday”. . . 


who will shop with you or for you. There isn't any 
problem she can't help you with. . . She'll select 
your gifts, gift-wrap and mail them. Simply write 

her, giving her the names of those you wish to 
remember and the approximate price you wish 

to pay for each gift. . . Penelope Penn and her 
experienced shoppers will do the rest. Or you may 


» phone 4-4011, extension 341 and ask for Penelope Penn. 
And remember, too. . . 


RICH’S GIFT CERTIFICATES are always appreciated, 
which Penelope Penn can also furnish in suitable 


containers, and gift-wrapped, too. 


Of course, there s no charge for Penelope Penn s services. 


RR, TL c EL ’ S KNOXVILLE, TENN 
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EDITORIAL 


The Legislative Council Committee Report 


HE LEGISLATIVE Council Committee, which 

is a group of legislators appointed by the Speaker 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House to study 
problems submitted to it by the legislature, has made 
its recommendations. All teachers will be interested 
in making a study of all the recommendations of 
the Council Committee, and you will be especially 
interested in the recommendations concerning edu- 
cation. 

The Council Committee report has made recom- 
mendations concerning all phases of the Survey 
Committee’s report on education, It is our purpose 
here to discuss only those recommendations which 
concern the four specific points of the Tennessee 
Education Association’s legislative program. 

The first specific point of our program calls for a 
beginning annual salary of $3,300 for professionally 
qualified teachers holding a bachelor’s degree, with 
increases providing a salary of $4,500 after 16 years 
of successful experience, and proportionate increases 
to be given other teachers and administrators. Point 
one of our program also calls for a guarantee of local 
salary supplements paid prior to the year 1958-59. 

The Legislative Council Committee recommended 
the following: 

“We are in accord with the teacher salary recom- 
mendations of the Educational Survey staff as a goal, 
but as to recommendation No. 3, calling for specific 
teacher pay increases, we refer this to the 1959 Legis- 
lature, so far as to the amount of increase for 1959-61, 
and recommend that an increase be granted in keep- 
ing with the economic condition of the state at that 
time.” 

Recommendation No. 3 of the teacher personnel 
report calls for a salary schedule of $3600 to $5400. 
This schedule was recommended as a goal. We were 
hopeful that the Legislative Council could recom- 
mend the $3300 to $4500 schedule as suggested by the 
Finance Committee of the Survey as being feasible 
for the next legislature to accomplish. However, the 
recommendation is such that we are free to attempt 


to build public sentiment for our program without 


in any way conflicting with any recommendations. 
Perhaps by the time the legislature meets it will be 
possible to achieve a recommendation for salary in- 
creases which would go far beyond what the Legis- 
lative Council Committee could have recommended 
at the time their report was made, 

In regard to the salary guarantee clause in the law, 
the Legislative Council made no specific recommenda- 
tion. It is assumed that since no comment was made, 
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the Council approved the recommendation of the 
Survey that the guarantee clause on salaries be dis- 
continued. 


Iv Is INTERESTING to note that the revenue has 
taken an upward trend. Total tax collections for Oc- 
tober were listed as $18,336,552, an increase of 3.79 
per cent over the $17,667,080 of October, 1957. The 
total tax collections for the first four months of the 
fiscal year showed an increase of 1.98 per cent over 
the same period last year. However, the sales tax 
collections are down slightly over the same period 
for last year. It is expected that the tax collections 
will continue to increase; and if so, our chances for 
increased appropriations from the General Assembly 
for 1959-1961 appear brighter. 

In regard to our recommendation concerning sal- 
aries for college and university teachers, the Legis- 
lative Council Committee recommends the suggestion 
of the Survey Committee, with the reservation that 
salary increases be made “in keeping with the financial 
condition of the state.” 

The second point of our legislative program has 
to do with distribution of state school funds, The 
Survey Committee recommended simplification of the 
plan for distributing state school funds and an in- 
crease in the allotment per pupil for current expenses 
other than transportation and teaching positions. The 
Survey Committee recommendation on this point is 
“that the cost of the minimum foundation school 
program for the public schools be computed by com- 
bining the following three allotments: A. An allot- 
ment for salaries of professional personnel. B. An 
allotment for pupil transportation, C. An allotment 
for other current expense.” The Legislative Council 
report states: “We are in accord with this recom- 
mendation to the extent that allotment A should 
be based upon appropriate salary schedules and pupil- 
teacher ratios fixed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion on the basis of legislative authorizations; that 
allotment B should be based upon a basic allow- 
ance per bus and an allowance per bus mile over 
approved routes; and that allotment C should be 
based upon the average daily attendance multiplied 
by a figure to be fixed by legislative authorization, in 
keeping with the financial condition of the state at 
the time.” 

The third point of the legislative program concerns 
school buildings and sites. The Survey Committee 
proposals were designed to assure the selection of 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Class representatives listen eagerly at the press party where Goodwill is explained. 





The Miracle of Goodwill 


Children throughout the country, like those in 
Memphis have learned the value of an important 
community industry, and the joy of sharing its work. 
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By JOY HAYS 
Cherokee School, Memphis 


ON’T throw it away, send it 
D the Goodwill way” is a famil- 
iar slogan in our schools, our homes, 
and on our streets. The Goodwill 
Industries is an organization the peo- 
ple of Memphis and thousands of 
others throughout the country sup- 
port wholeheartedly. It’s purpose is 
to employ the handicapped and train 
them for various occupations. Some 
of them learn upholstering, shoe 
repairing, furniture refinishing and 
sewing. Articles with which they 
work are secured from people and 
places of all kinds. They range from 
buttons to stoves. Nothing is ever 
discarded, for if it is not repairable 
it is sold as salvage. 

Like schools in other major cities 
where Goodwill Industries are lo 
cated, the Memphis and Shelby 
County schools, with the approval 
of both the city and county super- 
intendents, participate each year in 
a project to provide a large volume 
of the raw materials needed by the 
Goodwill employees. Last year they 
collected 5,000 Goodwill bags, each 
of which provides $5 in work and 
wages for a Goodwill employee. 
However, the children participating 
learn more than the mathematics of 
work and wages involved. 

Their lesson begins with a press 
party to which representatives from 
each classroom are invited for a 
guided tour of Goodwill Industries. 
Passing by the inviting display win- 
dows and through the front door, 
they are guided beyond the retail 
department into the sorting and var- 
ious repair departments to see how 
the articles they collect will be pre- 
pared for sale. Ripped seams are 
stitched, buttons replaced, bikes and 
electrical appliances are mended, 
and dolls who have suffered acci- 
dents are restored to health to 
delight a new owner all over again 
on a special occasion. 

At the same time the children will 
be impressed with the importance 
of the opportunity for employment 
thus provided and the therapeutic 
value that often accrues. Probably 
their most valuable lesson is a first- 
hand knowledge of important social, 
physical, and economic aspects of 
the society in which they live. These 
classroom representatives are then 
responsible for informing their class- 
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about Goodwill work. A 
teacher representative for each 
school, in direct contact with Good- 
will Industries, informs the faculty 
and P-TA members. 


mates 


Or THE pupil representatives sent 
to Goodwill, probably none has 
given a more accurate report of its 
most important product than the 
third-grader at Cherokee School, 
who, when asked what had im- 
pressed her most, answered, “The 
smiling faces.” 

The accent is on the special abil- 
ities each person has rather than on 
the things he cannot do. Likewise, 
those having noticeable handicaps 
are placed where their particular 
disabilities will be least apparent— 
one who can’t walk, at a desk or 
machine, one who can’t hear, at a 
place where he will not be called 
upon to respond to spoken ques- 
tions, etc.—so that one may shop for 
an extended time, or tour a large 
part of the building without being 
aware that the helpful sales persons 
or repairmen are markedly handi- 
capped in any way. Some need only 
the assurance of being accepted and 
can be quickly graduated into reg- 
ular industry, some for disabling ac- 
cidents or lack of any previous 
opportunity to work must be trained 
for new jobs, and still others will 
require the sheltered atmosphere 
provided by the Industries indefi- 
nitely. 

Through the years a vast network 
of Goodwill Industries—about 120 
in the United States and 17 in for- 
eign countries—has increasingly 
mobilized an impertant source of 
previously wasted skills, giving per- 
sons the sense of belonging in a 
community that the self-earned pay- 
check affords, giving them the joy 
that comes only from self-confidence 
and self-respect, turning otherwise 
would-be tax consumers into proud 
taxpayers, and making used articles 
almost as good as new for budget- 
minded shoppers. 


THE MIRACLE of Goodwill In- 
dustries, like many miracles, grew 
from small beginnings little more 
than fifty years ago. Edgar J. Helms, 
pastor of Morgan Memorial Chapel 
in Boston, serving a desperate con- 
gregation, begged food and clothing 
for them from more comfortable con- 
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gregations. Adding together two facts, 
that most of the clothing needed 
repair, and that the group most in 
need of work were elderly women, 
he organized sewing bees, and gave 
them the meager profits from the 
sale of the mended garments. Among 
the bums he took in for a night’s 
lodging were cobblers to mend the 
shoes, and men skilled in furniture 
repair. Thus the business grew in 
direct proportion to the contribu- 
tions of materials providing work— 
a factor that is still vitally important, 
since the waiting list of applicants 
for jobs is usually longer than can 
be employed. 

The Goodwill Industries in Mem- 
phis employs 100 persons, and last 
year paid a total of $113,000 in 
worker’s wages. Far from being a 
charity organization, it derives 95% 
of its income through its own Te- 
sources—it is perhaps more aptly 
called a school for rehabilitation 
where “students” earn wages that 
meet standards of the Wage and 
Hour Law while they overcome if 
possible or at least adjust to a physi- 
cal, emotional, or mental difficulty. 
Jobs are designed for and work is 
adjusted to the individual. 

Two other Goodwill Industries 
are operated in Tennessee. One is 
at Chattanooga, and another has 
been newly established in Nashville. 

Goodwill Industries seek to min- 
ister to the needs of the whole person 
through a wide range of additional 
services—medical, recreational, and 
social, as well as personal counsel- 
ing. At the center of life at Goodwill 
is the non-sectarian worship service 
in which workers participate daily. 


Tuis is the miraculous story that 
sends students searching into at- 
tics, basements, and closets for any- 
thing from hats to shoes and from 
daddy’s tools to their own toys, to 
fill their Goodwill bags. 

During Goodwill Drive Week the 
school is buzzing with Goodwill talk. 
Posters made by the children line 
the halls and rooms. Each room is 
soon filled with contributions. The 
spirit of competition is aroused in 
the children. To the room collect- 
ing the most bags, the P-TA offers 
a prize of $2.00. The Goodwill In- 
dustries offers Savings Bonds ranging 
from $25.00 to $50.00. These are 

[Continued on page 29] 





At the center of Goodwill—abiding faith. 





For the thrifty shopper—a real bargain. 





New supplies for Goodwill workers. At 

right are Miss Pat Campbell, a third- 

grade teacher and M. L. McPheron, 
Goodwill Industries. 





There’s Music in the Air 


at Middle Tennessee State College Training School and in the homes 
of students who learn to enjoy music through the school program. 


By KENNETH L. PACE 
Associate Professor of Music 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro 


HE OLD song title, ‘“There’s 

Music in the Air,” describes one 
of the major activities in the Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College Train- 
ing School. Classes in playing wind 
and percussion instruments meet 
daily during the early afternoon. 
Each class is of thirty minutes dura- 
tion for fifth- and sixth-graders. The 
fifth-grade beginners are divided 
into a woodwind-reed class meeting 
three times each week, brass instru- 
ment class meeting three times each 
week, and the percussion group 
meeting twice. The advanced band 
meets daily, and section rehearsals 
are conducted as needed. One stu- 
dent teacher works with the classes 
daily in his preparation for a po- 
sition as a teacher of instrumental 
music. 

To answer those like the man who 
wrote his psychiatrist, “Having a 
good time on my vacation, Why?” 
I should like to present some facts 
about pupils at the Training School 
which may explain why they have 
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a good time studying instrumental 
music. Pupils who participate do so 
mainly because they have fun mak- 
ing music in harmony with their 
peers. They also make music for 
their families. Some students play 
solos at home, and read hymns, with 
piano accompaniment played by an- 
other member of the family. 

These pupils have a good time 
because they study seriously to 
conquer the problems of their in- 
dividual instruments. They find sat- 
isfaction in learning something new 
as well as performing for school 
assemblies and for parents. Having 
like groups of instruments in class 
aids in obtaining a purer sound, 
which in turn helps pupils to listen 
carefully to chords and their tonal 
quality. Fundamental truths are 
learned about music in this mentally 
challenging type of study. Confi- 
dence in playing an instrument is a 
real joy to pupils. Happiness is gen- 
erated through being good citizens 
of the group who are mutually help- 
ful in rating each other on perform- 
ances of solos in class. 


In THE SECOND semester the 
beginners’ classes of fifth-grade play- 


ers are combined into a full band: 
in order to experience a_ larger 
sound as well as to get acquainted 
with band rehearsal procedures. 
Those who make sufficient progress 
are promoted into the next group. 
There is another band of sixth 
grade pupils. The successful pupils 
in seventh- and eighth-grades form 
the advanced band. 

Students participate in a lively 
and varied program of sight read- 
ing, learning to conduct, playing in 
small ensembles and solos, perform- 
ing concerts at school and at other 
nearby schools, marching in two or 
three parades each season, choosing 
the music to be performed at each 
concert, and earning points for 
awards. For the second year of suc- 
cessful participation, the sixth-grade 
pupils receive a certificate of merit, 
seventh-grade pupils a chenille let- 
ter, and eighth-grade pupils a silver 
“T” pin modeled like the letter. 
The chart of points includes (1) 
attendance at rehearsals; (2) con- 
certs, solos, and ensembles, (3) try- 
outs on practiced materials; (4) 
duties of officers. Demerits are rarely 
given for disciplinary cases or for- 
getting an instrument or music at 

[Continued on page 23] 
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The kindergarten corner 


A study group. Deafness 
advantage. 


Story time, a favorite. 
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The Hospital Teacher 


... has a unique opportunity for individual and small group 
instruction, as well as any necessary remedial work, where 
informality and freedom from pressures are part of the cure. 


By MARY ANN ESTES 
Nashville City Schools 


‘Twas half past twelve, and 
(what do you think!) 

Nor one nor t’other had slept 
a wink! 


So chanted the choral choir in my 
schoolroom at the children’s conva- 
lescent home. This activity is greatly 
loved by hospitalized youngsters re- 
gardless of physical strength or grade 
level. Even the non-readers partici- 
pate. The salute to the flag, the 
singing of America, and choral reci- 
tation of many loved poems play 
an important part in the daily “to- 
getherness period.” 

Come with me for a brief tour of 
a convalescent home. First let us 
visit the Kindergarten corner where 
a first- and second-grader play hap- 
pily with a five-year-old kindergarten 
child. You will guess from the bunny 
rabbit pasted on the window what 
time of year this picture was taken. 
The bunny decorations were given 
to the children by a regular class in 
Nashville. This thoughtful gesture 
is typical of the continuous acts of 
kindness demonstrated throughout 
the year by various classes, organiza- 
tions, church groups, and individ- 
uals. 

In another corner we see three 
pupils at a study table. One clad in 
pajamas has just been promoted 
from “bed-patient” to “part time 
ambulatory” patient. Since rheu- 
matic fever patients sometimes com- 
prise the greater number of pupils, 
all precautions are taken to conserve 
their strength and promote their 
happiness, The other two children 
are ambulatory: one with chorea, 
the other under-nourished and with 
a hearing loss. He felt superior to 
many of the other children because 
he was the only child at the home 
who could tune out the rest of the 
world when he wanted to study. 

The slogan “Safety is Our Busi- 


ness” is reinforced by the visit of 
a safety patrol who came as a fitting 
climax to our unit on safety. The 
policeman takes on the new role of 
“friend” in the eyes of the children. 
This is an exciting experience. Much 
preparatory work has been done 
prior to the visit with each child 
according to his ability and grade 
level. Audio-visual material is an 
invaluable aid. 

Is all instruction done on an indi- 
vidual basis? The answer is, not 
entirely. The method proved most 
rewarding is “small group” instruc- 
tion. 

Story time is a favorite. See how 
eagerly little Stella looks forward to 
it as she holds the Pitter-Patter story 
book. She is a bed patient, with 
rheumatic fever, who has been able 
to keep up with her class at home. 
Cards and letters are exchanged 
(often providing opportunity for in- 
struction in letter writing and other 
English lessons) . 


‘THE “Hospital Teacher” (teacher 
of hospitalized children) is probably 
the least known of the teachers of 
special education. Her job is very 
much like that of the regular class- 
room teacher and at the same time 
very different. Hospital routine and 
regulations must of necessity be 
placed first in the scheme of things. 
School occupies an important but 
secondary role. The teaching time 
of the convalescent child is short 
and education is individually geared 
to suit his diagnosis and doctor's 
recommendation as to the amount 
of teaching he can tolerate. 

As you would think, hospital 
teachers are in continuous contact 
with the Mental Health and Speech 
and Hearing Centers as well as the 
regular classroom teachers; and they 
are being increasingly recognized as 
a vital part of the team in working 
with these children. 





By AGNES O. NEWTON 
Supervising Teacher 
Union City Schools 


BOUT this time each year 

Room | at the Union City High 
School is undergoing a transforma- 
tion. What emerges from this un- 
usual activity has amazed _ the 
parents, the teachers, and even the 
students themselves. 

Modern stained glass windows 
shed a soft light over the once con- 
ventional classroom. Desks and 
tables are decorated with lamps, 
baskets, packages, flower arrange- 
ments, and Christmas designs. 
Lighted wreaths on the walls and 
Christmas trees in the corners add 
their glow. Sparkling snowflakes, 
bright balls, and stars hang from 
the lights to complete the display. 
Every object in the room is the 
product of two weeks’ intensive 
work on a project built around de- 
signing based on the application of 
basic principles of plane geometry. 

The idea for the workshop was 
born several years before the real 
work began. Even as a beginning 
teacher Mrs. T. D. Pentecost realized 
the need to stimulate more interest 
in high school mathematics. She 
reasoned that if a student could be 
led to find himself by excelling in 
some phase or in some project, he 
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could find a hidden talent that 
would manifest itself in the con- 
struction of a useful, a beautiful, or 
even an original object. 

As a testing ground she began in 
an eighth-grade arithmetic class by 
teaching a few simple basic steps in 
construction. Soon these youngsters 
realized that if their constructions 
were not accurate, their designs 
would be imperfect. Needless to say, 
their interest was aroused, and 
experiments with designs on paper 
increased. ‘The reluctant student was 
no longer reluctant. 

When Mrs. Pentecost began teach- 
ing high school mathematics, she was 
ready to test her theory further and 
to show students that by correlating 
ordinary, everyday things about us 
with geometric principles, geometry 
can be put to use and can be ap- 
preciated even by those who are not 
interested in careers requiring 
courses in higher mathematics. Using 
her favorite quote, “Straight is the 
line of duty; Curved is the line of 
Beauty,”! she built the unit around 
designing and plane geometry. 

The holiday season was selected as 
the ideal time to launch such a proj- 
ect, for Christmas inspires the spirit 
of making something beautiful; it is 
a time when there is more interest 


1 William S. Maccall (1812-1888), in ‘“‘Duty.”’ 





Structures 
of Beauty 


By experimentation and practical 
application of geometrical principles, 
students at Union City High School are 
taught to think through mathematical 
problems. 


in designing; more suitable material 
can be found; and it is a time in the 
school program when enthusiasm for 
academic subjects is at low ebb. 


For WEEKS prior to the work- 
shop period, the teacher has talked 
about various phases of geometry— 
the analytical, the artistic, the prac- 
tical, She has explained symmetry 
or balance. She has pointed out that 
everything about us is a variation 
and/or a combination of geometric 
patterns. For those who would never 
be interested in studying math 
beyond high school, she has shown 
that and flower arrange- 
ments, 
rangements, and 
combinations of 


flowers 


furniture and furniture ar- 
landscaping are 
the 


line and the 





Mrs. Pentecost. 
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curve; and that geometric beauty is 
exemplified in designing cakes, fab- 
rics, wallpaper, and obviously in the 
block and circle linoleum design. 
For the reasoner and the practical- 
minded, she has discussed geometry 
in the building of bridges, sky- 
scrapers, railroad tracks, telephone 
lines. The drive leading to the 
entrance of the school and circling 
the plot where the flagpole stands 
is cited as an example of “the line 
of duty and the curve of beauty.” 
But now it is time to teach the 
student that he can learn best by 
doing. Actual workshop time ex- 
tends over the two weeks before the 
Christmas holidays, Mrs. Pentecost, 
during the first two or three days, 
talks with individuals, seeking to 
find particular interests and helping 
each to decide on the projects best 
suited to his skill or talent. She 
works with groups whose interests 
coincide and discusses possibilities of 
finding materials for their projects. 
She suggests ways to bring ideas to 
life and presents general categories, 
such as curved stitching, basket 
making, door designing, center 
pieces, stained glass windows, Christ- 
mas wreaths, packages, trees, orna- 


ments, cards, and _ stencils, from 
which the students may select specific 
projects. 


By the end of the third day each 
must have chosen his projects—one 
class and one home project. ‘The next 
seven days are devoted to the “do- 
ing.” On the eighth day, the pupils 
push back the chairs, clean up the 
clutter, bring in extra tables, and 
proudly arrange their creations for 
the display. On the ninth day the 
group is ready to welcome the public 
and the judges who evaluate the 
projects for eye-appeal, workman- 
ship, originality and application of 
geometric principles. 


OrprNn HOUSE has served several 
purposes. Its main objectives, to 
interest the reluctant student to try 
to apply basic principles in construc- 
tion and to provide the superior 
pupil with an opportunity to create 
have been achieved. The students 
have found something they enjoy 
doing, something they can see that 
is both useful and attractive. 
The younger, and still skeptical, 
students have seen and heard “proj- 
[Continued on page 20] 
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SCHOOLS ARE NEWS 


in Dickson County 


“Education, like liberty calls for eternal vigilance” on the part of 
those engaged in it and the public who support it. Using the report 
of the state-wide survey along with information on their local system, 
the Dickson County Education Association has carried out one of the 
most effective programs in the state for informing themselves and the 


public. 


Need for study of the survey and of local systems will not be less 


after the General Assembly meets in January. Indeed many of the 
survey findings have hardly been touched, and there is room for much 
research in the material which is only summarized in the reports. 


ROCEDURES used by the Dick- 

son County Education Associa- 
tion have proved very effective. 
During the pre-school conference, 
Wagner Duke, president of the asso- 
ciation appointed F. D. Bennett and 
Kenneth K. Mitchell co-chairmen of 
the legislative committee. The com- 
mittee immediately decided on goals 
and started work on projects. The 
following were carried out between 
August 11 and October 23: 

1. An educational booth at the 
county fair showed facts concerning 
public education in ‘Tennessee as 
brought out by the survey. P-TA 
members cooperated by handing out 
local information sheets and pamph- 
lets prepared by the TEA (‘“These 
Are Your Children” and “Square 
Pegs in Round Holes’’) . 

2. Posters were prepared and put 
up in conspicious places around the 
fair grounds, e.g., cattle barn, wom- 
en’s building. Information at the 
bottom of pages in the digest of the 
survey was used in these posters. 

3. News Articles—The public rela- 
tions committee has been responsi- 
ble for preparing one article each 
week which has appeared on the 
front pages of the Dickson County 
Herald. Subjects were: reasons for 
teaching, survey facts, training for 
school bus drivers, and facts about 
local schools. (See excerpts, page 12.) 

4. To familiarize teachers with the 
survey, panel discussions at each as- 


sociation meeting during the fall 
have covered outstanding findings 
and recommendations in the report. 

5. Our representative, Lee Mathis, 
attended one of these meetings when 
the survey was discussed. He made 
a brief talk to members of our asso- 
ciation, saying that he intended to 
support our program. 

6. The education committee of our 
county court (two magistrates) at- 
tended one meeting of our associa- 
tion while one portion of the survey 
was discussed. 

7. Co-chairman Mitchell appeared 
on a panel with the Vanleer P-TA, 
made a talk to the Dickson County 
P-TA Council, and discussed the sur- 
vey at a Charlotte P-TA meeting. 

8. Vanleer P-TA prepared a booth 
at their community fair concerning 
the survey. 

9. The movie, “A Twig is Bent,” 
prepared by the State Department 
of Education was shown to the Mt. 
Sinai adult vocational agriculture 
class. 

10. Teachers kept a record of the 
time they spent on school work after 
school hours during the month of 
October. 

11. P-TA members are planning to 
keep records of the number of mem- 
bers making personal contacts with 
local representatives and members of 
county court. 








SCHOOLS ARE NEWS... 

In these modern days of crowded 
classrooms, increased responsibilities, co- 
curricular activities, after-hours work 
and low salaries, the teachers of Dickson 
County may often be faced with the 
question “Why Teach?” There are many 
objections to teaching as a profession; 
there are, however, numerous reasons 
why the men and women now teaching 
in our county schools have chosen that 
life work. Among these reasons are the 
following: 

1. Because of the privilege a teacher 
has of working with human beings and 
helping to mold character. 

2. Because of the feeling of accomplish 
ment which comes when a teacher can 
see the results of his or her hard work. 

3. To help train the children of today 
to be responsible citizens in our ever 
changing world. 

4. Because of the good opportunity 
that is afforded a teacher to make a 
worth-while contribution to community 
life and activities. 

5. Because of a genuine love for chil- 
dren and for imparting knowledge. 

Do you know what you can do to 
help improve conditions for your chil- 
dren and teachers? 

1. You can study the legislative pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

2. You can support the Tennessee 
Education Association’s program as you 
discuss school matters with candidates 
for the legislature and governor. 


3. You can ask the organization to 
which you belong to support legislation 
designed to improve the quality of edu- 
cation in your state. 


A view of the Dickson County Education Association fair 





4. You can urge county officials to 
supplement teachers’ salaries from local 
revenue sources. 

—DiIckson COUNTY HERALD 


SCHOOLS ARE NEWS... 


Let’s begin by saying schools don’t 
“just happen.” They don’t grow on trees, 
neither do they pop up like mushrooms 
in a damp cellar. They are the sum of 
the time, effort, and money a community, 
town, or city puts into them. 

It doesn’t take a big spread laid out 
over the whole countryside to make a 
good school. It takes buildings, books, 
and children that everybody puts a little 
of themselves into—teachers, parents, tax- 
payers. It takes feeling, feeling that 
reaches down to the tips of your toes, 
as well as time and money to build a 
school. It takes pride, too, pride in one’s 
self and family, pride in the community, 
pride in the past. With this, education 
in any community takes care of itself. 

Let’s take White Bluff as an example 
of Dickson County and all Tennessee. 
Fifty years ago, and that’s well within 
the memory of many, children followed 
cow paths and ‘possum runs through a 
wilderness, wading creeks and climbing 
cliffs to get to White Bluff and a two 
teacher school. It costs those children a 
lot in scratches and bruised toes and 
just plain walking to get there. It cost 
their parents something, too, for when 
a member of a family in that day and 
time, even a child, was cut loose, it left 
a yawning gap in the family income. 

And then there came folks like W. E. 
Luther and J. Minor Stuart who looked 
ahead to more than cow paths and two- 
room schools for Dickson County chil- 
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dren. Sometimes as a team, sometimes 
single handed, these men put education 
on the map in Dickson County. They 
built not only William James school, 
but other Dickson County Schools as 
well. Teachers had to have hearts of 
blood and flesh and nerves of steel in 
those days. Any other kind folded up 
and disappeared. On the worn out and 
outdated litthe one- and two-teacher 
schools, these people laid the foundation 
for a modern educational system in Dick- 
son County. 

As an example of their beginning to 
build, William James school, for in- 
stance, now has a study hall, sixteen 
classrooms, and a modern gym and 
auditorium combined, a far cry from 
the “big room” (principal’s room) and 
“little room’ (assistant’s room) school 
of fifty years ago. 

The gym and four new classrooms 
were added after Superintendent Walter 
M. Work was elected. But it isn’t wise 
to rest on our laurels now, for there’s 
always tomorrow and what it brings. 
Let’s not act like the fellow who waited 
until the rains came to patch the hole 
in the roof. Build and patch now and 
tomorrow will take care of itself. 

To say that we have a modern school 
plant within reach of every Dickson 
County child isn’t enough, for educa- 
tion, like liberty, calls for eternal vigi- 
lance. There’s no time for sleep where 
the education of our children is con- 
cerned. For the educational machine, 
it’s better for it to wear out than to 
rust Out, wear out and be replaced time 
after time, so long as time lasts. Re- 
member that, you parents and taxpayers 
of Dickson County. 

—DiIcksON COUNTY HERALD 
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Here’s an Untapped Source of School Revenue 


By CECIL MORGAN 
Executive Secretary 
State Board of Equalization 


HE PROBLEM of financing 

public education is by no means 
new; it has existed from the very 
beginnings of the American public 
school system. During the past two 
decades, however, school financing 
has entered a new phase. Each year 
the schools have been called upon to 
provide better facilities and better 
training for more children. 

During recent years, then, school 
costs would have risen to new heights 
even if teachers’ salaries and other 
cost items had remained at the pre- 
war level. But these items did not 
remain at that level any more than 
the price of beefsteak did. So the 
expansion in school program had to 
be carried out during a period of 
general inflation. The combination 
of these two factors has produced a 
school finance, problem of frighten- 
ing proportions. 

This cloud however, has its silver 
lining. The problem of where to 
get the money is no longer the pri- 
vate worry of school administrators 
and school boards, with the general 
public playing a purely passive role. 
Parents, the press, government ofh- 
cials at all levels, and any number 
of other groups and individuals are 
aware of the problem and are ac- 
tively seeking a solution to it. New 
revenue sources have been found and 
others probably will be found as 
the crisis continues, Along with the 
search for new revenue sources, it 
might be well to re-examine an old 
standby, the property tax, and ex- 
plore the possibility of getting 
greater returns from it. 

Its Possibilities 

The property tax in Tennessee 
was at one time a general property 
tax. That is, it applied to practically 
all types of property, both real and 
personal. But over the years the tax 
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base has shrunk. A great deal of real 
property is now exempt from taxa- 
tion because it is owned by some 
level of government or some reli- 
gious, charitable, or other  tax- 
exempt group. Another considerable 
amount of real property escapes 
taxation by reason of the outmoded 
system of property accounting still 
in use in the majority of Tennessee 
counties. In some cases less than half 
the real property is actually on the 
tax roll, by reason of either legal or 
extra-legal exemption. 

In the case of personal property, 
the shrinkage has been even more 
spectacular. While no _ definite 
figures are available, it seems quite 
likely that the value of all personal 
property in Tennessee is at least 
equal to, if not greater than, the 
value of all real property in the state. 
Yet in 1957, the latest year for which 
complete figures are available, this 
class of property accounted for only 
about 8.7% of the total assessed 
valuation, This immediately raises a 
number of questions and suggests 
some interesting possibilities. 

The first question obviously, is 
this: “How did such a large share 
of the potential tax base get lost?” 
To answer that we must go back to 
the 1870 Constitutional Convention. 
At that time most of the states did 
attempt to assess and tax personal 
property as well as real property. In 
the main this attempt was feasible 
and fair—in 1870. The great ma- 
jority of taxpayers lived on farms or 
in very small towns; and a substantial 
portion of tangible personalty value 
was in livestock and horse-drawn 
equipment such as wagons, buggies 
and farm implements. These items 
were relatively easy for the elected 
tax assessor—usually a farmer himself 
—to appraise, since they were as 
freely bought and sold as automo- 
biles are today. 

The items that were difficult to 
appraise—then as now—were house- 


hold goods and personal effects such 
as clothing, jewelry, etc. It seems 
highly probable that the framers of 
the ‘Tennessee Constitution were 
aware of the administrative problems 
which other states, as well as Ten- 
nessee, had had in connection with 
the appraisal or assessment of these 
two types of personal property and 
that they undertook to solve this 
problem by allowing a_ sufficient 
exemption ($1000 per taxpayer) to 
take care of these items for all except 
the very wealthy families. However, 
they neglected two important things; 
they failed to restrict the exemption 
to any particular class or classes of 
personalty; and they overlooked the 
possibility of changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money. Thus in 
the process of solving one administra- 
tive problem they created others. 


Legislation for 1907 


The present assessment act, passed 
in 1907, was undoubtedly an excel- 
lent piece of legislation—for 1907 
conditions, It implements the letter 
of the Constitution by setting up a 
very definite (but cumbersome and 
expensive) process for the assessment 
of all classes of personal property, 
including household goods and per- 
sonal effects. Then, in an apparent 
effort to carry out the spirit of the 
constitutional provision, it limits the 
amount of money that can be spent 
on the assessment function very 
severly. It is virtually impossible 
for assessors to follow the procedures 
prescribed in the earlier paragraph 
of the Act; they simply do not have 
the staff necessary for an annual visit 
to every household. 

The upshot of the matter is that 
individually-owned personal prop- 
erty is omitted from the tax rolls 
in a number of Tennessee counties. 
In those counties which do try to 
assess this type of property the 
inequities are so glaring that the net 
result is a great deal of taxpayers’ 
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resentment and a very small amount 
of revenue. 

Another historical development 
should be mentioned at this point. 
Until the passage of the Hall Income 
Tax Law (on stocks and bonds) in 
1929, intangible personal property 
such as money, mortgages, etc., was 
subject to ad valorem taxation. By 
1929 it had become apparent to all 
that to subject this class of property 
to ad valorem taxation—at the tax 
rates then pervailing—would result 
in confiscation of the income derived 
from such capital investments, if 
indeed it did not result in confisca- 
tion of the capital itself. 

Under such circumstances it was 
impossible to get taxpayers to admit 
ownership and pay the tax due. To 
salvage something from this impos- 
sible situation, the Hall Income ‘Tax 
Act was passed. This Act levies a tax 
upon the income produced by “stock 
and bond” investments. By defini- 
tion, however, the term “stocks and 
bonds” included virtually all intangi- 
ble property except cash on hand or 
in commercial (checking) accounts 
in banks. And taxpayers simply do 
not—and will not—declare these last- 
named items, no matter how they are 
approached. In short, intangible 
personal property has been either 
legally removed from the assessment 
roll (by passage of the Hall Income 
Tax Law) or extra-legally removed 
by taxpayer resistance, 


Preserve the Base 

In view of the desperate need for 
additional revenue for schools and 
other local purposes, it would appear 
that some attempt should be made 
to broaden the tax base instead of 
permitting it to be chipped away 
piece by piece. If the tax base could 
be broadened by including more 
personal property the net effects 
would be: (1) some tax relief for 
real property, (2) a fairer system of 
taxation, (3) greater local revenues. 
In the writer’s opinion, these goals 
can be attained and they are worth 


the effort necessary to attain them, 
which in this case means the amend- 
ment of the Tennessee Constitution. 
The framers of that historic docu- 
ment had a perfectly sound and good 
idea—to establish the broadest pos- 
sible tax base, while at the same time 
minimizing the expense and effort 
of administering the property tax. 
Had they simply exempted house- 
hold goods and personal effects—by 
classes of property—instead of trying 
to accomplish the same end by 
setting up a personalty exemption of 
$1000 per taxpayer, they would have 
accomplished their dual purpose. 
That is, they would have made it 
possible to assess and tax those items 
of personal property which are 
susceptible to easy discovery and 
reasonably exact appraisal and at the 
same time they would have elimi- 
nated the necessity of an annual call 
upon each taxpayer by the assessor. 
The assessor could legally and pro- 
perly “pass up” those households 
having no livestock or other taxable 
personalty and concentrate his atten- 
tion upon those which did have such 
property. This would, of course, 
permit the assessor to operate eff- 
ciently with a much smaller staff 
than would otherwise be necessary. 


An Obvious Source 

Well, the horse-and-buggy days 
have passed. ‘Tennessee’s population 
is now largely urban instead of rural. 
And perhaps the most universal form 
of personal property, outside of 
household goods and personal effects, 
is the automobile. Because of the 
licensing requirement, it is impos- 
sible to conceal this type of property 
from official notice; and by virtue of 
the continual traffic in automobiles, 
the appraisal operation presents no 
difficulty. Yet it is safe to say that 
less than 5% of ‘Tennessee’s auto- 
mobiles appear on the assessment 
rolls. (This figure is probably cioser 
to 1% than 5%). How does this 
potentially rich revenue source es- 
cape? Well, that’s where that star 


We must awaken, I think, to the fact that taxes equitably 
paid, equally distributed, and fairly administered is the 
lifeblood of government and that taxation without repre- 
sentation is no more evil in its concept than to receive the 
benefits of government without fair payment of its cost. 
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performer, the $1000 exemption per 
taxpayer, takes the ball, with some 
nice downfield blocking by his team- 
mate, Fractional Assessment. 

With real property assessments at 
an average level of 10% to perhaps 


50% (depending on the county) 
assessors are understandably reluc- 
tant to insist on full-value dec- 
larations upon automobiles. If 
automobiles are declared at all they 
are declared at only a small fraction 
of their actual value. The taxpayer 
husband can then claim his $1000 
exemption as an offset against the 
automobile value, while the wife 
takes her $1000 exemption upon the 
remainder of the family’s personal 
property. When this is done, the 
taxpayer normally comes up with a 
remainder of exactly zero, 


Fair Assessment 


In quite a number of the states 
very considerable amounts of reve- 
nue are derived from an ad valorem 
tax on automobiles. The most suc- 
cessful method of doing this is 
through a modified form of personai 
property tax which eliminates some 
of the administrative difficulties of 
the personal property tax proper. 

In these states the tax is levied in 
this manner: the tax on each car 
is based upon the factory list price 
of that make and model, excluding 
federal excise tax, freight and ac- 
cessories. The tax levy is uniform 
throughout the state and each county 
court clerk has a booklet showing 
the tax due in that calendar year 
upon make and model. This 
amount, plus a _ rather nominal 
license fee based upon the weight of 
the vehicle, is paid in advance for 
the year at the time the license is 
issued. In one typical state, it is 
assumed that each vehicle has a use- 
ful life at five years. Thus, when the 
car is first licensed (as a new car) 
the rate is applied to the full factory 
list price; the following year it is 
applied to 80% of the factory list 
price; the third year to 60%, etc., 
down to a minimum tax of $1.50 if 
the car is over five years old. 

In the states using this form of tax 
the tax rates vary from state to state 
but are uniform within each state. 
The estimated useful life (or de- 
preciation rate) also varies from state 
to state. In the state mentioned, the 
annual depreciation allowance is 

[Continued on page 27] 
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Business of The Tennessee Education Association 


To Be Acted Upon by the Representative Assembly in 


Annual Session January 9-10, 1959 


Proposed Rules of Order 

1. No member shall speak more than five minutes 
on any question, provided time may be extended by 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the 
floor, and in no event shall a member be recognized 
more than twice on any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more 
than once on any question, the five-minute rule shall 
be applied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to five and three minutes respec- 
tively. There shall be not more than two seconding 
speeches. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern 
the deliberations of the Assembly. 


Officers to be Elected 

The following officers are to be elected: 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before 
automatically assuming the presidency in 1960. If 
custom concerning rotation of the presidency among 
the three sections of the state is observed, the nominee 
will come from West Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following congressional districts: 
Second, succeeding Paul Cate of Knoxville; Fifth, suc- 
ceeding J. E. Moss of Nashville; and Seventh, succeed- 
ing C. J. Huckaba of Jackson. 

Retirement System Trustee—The Retirement Law 
provides that each year the Representative Assembly 
shall nominate from one grand division of the state 
three public school teachers from whom the governor 
will choose one person as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. This year nominations are to be made to fill the 
vacancy from West Tennessee. Claude Moore of 
Dyersburg holds this position. 

Because of the change in position of Frank Irwin of 
East Tennessee, it will be necessary to nominate three 
people from East Tennessee from whom the governor 
will appoint a successor to Mr. Irwin. 

The election of NEA delegates will be held by con- 
gressional districts in meetings from 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., 
immediately preceding the Friday evening session. 

Places of meetings are as follows: District 1, Andrew 
Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 2, 
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Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 3, Com- 
modore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 4, 
Front Center, War Memorial Auditorium; District 5, 
Left Rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 6, 
Right Rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 7, 
Center Balcony, War Memorial Auditorium; District 
8, Right Front Balcony, War Memorial Auditorium; 
District 9, Left Front Balcony, War Memorial Audi- 
torium. 


Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 

The Representative Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association will meet in St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 28-July 3, 1959. It is recommended that actual 
expenses not to exceed $150 be allowed delegates 
from each of the nine congressional districts. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession met in Rome July 31-August 7, 
1958. There were over 300 delegates and observers 
from 55 countries present. The majority of delegates 
and observers said that it was the most successful 
meeting ever held. The theme was “Public Support 
for Education.” Sir Ronald Gould, President of 
WCOTP, made four points in his opening speech 
that teachers should keep in mind at all times. 

1. Make sound presentation of content. 

2. Ignore some of the attacks made upon teachers 
and their position. 

3. The teaching profession must devise new meth- 
ods of informing the public. 

4. Teachers must maintain at all times the best 
of professional standards. 

The four specialized committees established at the 
Frankfurt meeting made their reports. The com- 
mittees are working in the fields of educational 
journalism, rural education, education for handi- 
capped children, and technical and vocational edu- 
cation. It was decided at Rome that an additional 
standing committee on health, physical education 
and recreation should be established. 

In addition to the discussions on public support, 
the Assembly of Delegates heard a report by Dr. 
L. P. Patterson of Canada on last year’s theme, “The 
Shortage of Teachers.” Dr. Patterson reported that 
despite efforts of educators to step up educational 
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programs all over the world, they are still plagued 
with a desperate shortage of qualified teachers. 

A truly international program of work was adopted 
in Rome and WCOTP is moving into new fields 
of endeavor. The program includes the following: 

1. The establishment of an office in Paris was 
approved by the Assembly of Delegates. 

2. It was recommended that the WCOTP Con- 
sultative Committee on Education in Africa continue 
its work in this area and that a WCOTP Commission 
on Educational Policy for Africa be set up. 

3. As a result of the first and highly successful 
Afro-Asian Conference held by WCOTP in April, 
1958, it was decided to establish a WCOTP Con- 
sultative Committee on Education for Asia. 

4. The Confederation is planning to convene an 
Inter-American Seminar of Educators early in 1959. 

5. In addition to closer cooperation with UNESCO 
programs, the Confederation will have more direct 
contact with the UN in order that members may 
be assisted in incorporating up-to-date information 
in their teaching programs. 

6. It was decided in Rome that WCOTP should 
broaden its scope of membership to include those 
existing specialized international bodies in the field 
of education which desire to establish relations with 
WCOTP. 

The next Assembly of Delegates will be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from July 31 to August 6. The National 
Education Association of the United States will be 
the host organization. The meetings will be held 
in the new NEA Headquarters and at the nearby 
Mayflower Hotel. The 1959 theme is ““Teaching Mu- 
tual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values.” 

Those interested in being a delegate or an ob- 
server should make their wishes known and as many 
as possible will be taken care of. 

Miss Elinor Ewing of Eakin School in Nashville 
was a delegate to WCOTP in Rome. 


TEA and NEA Membership 

Total TEA membership last year was 23,710. This 
is the largest membership on record for the Associa- 
tion. There is one hundred per cent membership from 
most local associations. We lose a few members here 
and there for one cause or another. It is important 
that every teacher in the state belong to the Tennessee 
Education Association, not only because of the added 
revenue, but because of the prestige it brings the 
organization to have the largest membership possible. 

On May 31, 1958, Tennessee had 18,787 members in 
the National Education Association. Last year we lost 
approximately 4,500 members in the NEA. This meant 
that we did not qualify for two NEA directors. This 
loss was doubtless due to the increase in dues. While 
the Tennessee delegation to the NEA convention was 
opposed to raising dues, the increase was voted by a 
great majority. We hope that teachers will feel that 
the NEA deserves support and that we will at least 
reach a membership of 20,000 in order that we may 
regain our second director. While no quota has been 
set for this year, it should be our aim to enroll every 
teacher possible in membership in the NEA. 
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The Tennessee Teacher 

Expense of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER during 
the last fiscal year amounted to $39,406.50, including 
advertising commissions. Income amounted to $21,- 
781.86, of which $21,058.00 was advertising sales. The 
budgetary appropriation covered $15,000 of the differ- 
ence, leaving a deficit of $2,624.64. 

The magazine was mailed to 24,782 members and 
subscribers, to all retired teachers and members of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contri- 
butions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 


Field Service Activities 
During the past year the members of the TEA staff 


have been in every county of the state in an effort to 
be of service to you. They have participated in the 
following meetings: 133 local teachers’ meetings, 37 
local P-TA meetings, 66 civic group meetings, 41 
Future Teachers Association and Student National 
Education Association meetings; 15 district P-TA 
meetings, 170 local legislative planning sessions, and 
108 miscellaneous meetings. 

The local legislative planning sessions have been 
meetings of a staff member and the local system lead- 
ership to prepare and promote the legislative program 
and other association activities. These meetings have 
enabled the local people to have a greater hand in 
preparing and promoting the program and also a 
better understanding of its content. They have also 
made it possible for every system to have presented 
to its leadership the best material and knowledge of 
the Association’s activities. 

The staff has also attended all the regional con- 
ventions, state and area meetings as well as national 
meetings. In an effort to improve the quality of serv- 
ice, the staff attended a national state education 
association staff workshop. 

The annual state-wide workshop for local leaders 
was held again with record attendance, and practically 
every system in the state was represented at the annual 
fall leadership conferences. The FTA—SNEA work- 
shop also had a record attendance. 

The special project on “citizenship” has received 
wide cooperation. Most systems have excellent reports 
on registration and voting. Many locals are reporting 
special citizenship programs and projects. 

The “Beginning Teacher Orientation Clinics” were 
considered to be of value. We plan to continue these 
in an effort to inform new members of the profession 
about programs and services of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


Public Relations Activities 

More than three times as many programs were 
scheduled on television this year than in any previous 
year. This, in turn, has resulted in a great increase 
in the use of educational films before local civic 
groups after they have been seen on television. Pub- 
licity was given to numerous other broadcasts dealing 
with education. The use of radio and _ television 
fillers has continued, and American Education Week 
recordings were made available and widely used. 

Contacts were maintained with personnel in the 
communications media and with leaders of many lay 
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organizations. Staff members were called upon to 
discuss the importance of public relations at many 
in-service and local association meetings. The greater 
public interest in education has been reflected in a 
four-hundred per cent increase in the number of 
requests for appearances of staff members before local 


civic groups. 


Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 

The financial requirements of the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System from state funds for 
each year of the biennium between July 1, 1959, and 
July 1, 1961, is being prepared by the actuary at the 
time this statement is written. Increases in the 
salaries and in the number of teaching positions will 
require additional teacher retirement funds to be ap- 
propriated by the 1959 Legislature. 

The September 30, 1958, quarterly report showed 
15,515 Class A members of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. The social security rate of two 
and one-fourth per cent of salaries to $4200 for the 
calendar year of 1958, will increase to two and one- 
half per cent on annual salaries to $4800 beginning 
January 1, 1959, for Class A members, and also for 
the state of Tennessee as the employer’s share. This 
social security rate will further increase to three per 
cent on January 1, 1960, three and one-half per cent 
on January 1, 1963, four per cent on January 1, 1966, 
and four and one-half per cent continuously after 
January 1, 1969. These social security rate increases 
will greatly increase the state’s social security cost 
during the two-year period beginning July 1, 1959. 
Section 49-1534 of the Tennessee Code Annotated 
provides that separate appropriations for teacher 
retirement and the state’s share of social security cost 
will be made for each year after July 1, 1959. 

Immediately prior to adjournment in August, 1958, 
the Congress of the United States amended the social 
security law in several respects. One of the changes 
as it applies to Tennessee means that members who 
failed to transfer to Class A membership prior to 
June 28, 1957, may have a so-called “second chance” 
to transfer to Class A on condition that the state law 
is properly amended. It is anticipated that the 1959 
Legislature will take the required action to provide 
this “second chance.” In this event, a Class A mem- 
ber who transfers to Class A would receive retroactive 
social security coverage from January 1, 1956, on the 
same basis as if he had transferred to Class A prior 
to June 28, 1957. If this legislative action is taken 
the state appropriation will have to be increased 
because the state’s share for Class A members is higher 
than the state’s share for Class B members. 

The teachers of Tennessee diligently worked for 
many years to secure the state appropriations required 
by the retirement law. This goal was achieved in 1955 
when the legislature appropriated sufficient funds to 
place our retirement system on a financially sound 
basis in keeping with the retirement benefits pro- 
vided in the retirement law. The 1959 Representative 
Assembly will want to go on record as requesting 
sufficient appropriations for each year of the next 
biennium to keep the Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System actuarially sound. 

Special attention is called to one of the 1957 amend- 
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ments to the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Law, 
which provides that after July 1, 1959, members may 
not claim or establish retirement credit based upon 
teaching service rendered prior to July 1, 1945, the 
date the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System was 
established. This amendment does not change eligi- 
bility for prior service, but merely means that if a 
person is now eligible for prior service he must claim 
and establish said service before July 1, 1959, or 
thereafter forfeit his right to do so, The actuary was 
of the opinion that this period had passed several 
years ago. We, as school people, cannot say that 
teachers have not had ample time in fourteen years 
to claim and establish retirement credit for service 
rendered prior to July 1, 1945. 


The Legislative Program 

The following Legislative Committee appointed in 1957 by 
President George Barnes, was reappointed by President Sam 
McConnell: C. Howard McCorkle (Chairman), M. G. Anderson, 
Thomas B. Armour, J. E. Arnold, Miss Mary Barbour, George 
Barnes, H. E. Black, Paul Braden, Mrs. Mary Hill Boyd; Quill 
Cope, Mrs. Byrns Darden, B. E. Dossett, Roy Dowdy, Mildred 
E. Doyle, J. Pope Dyer, Mrs. L. M. Graves, Louise Hunt, Albert 
Jones, Howard Kirksey, John Long, Sam McConnell, L. Milton 
Mayo, Chaille C. Meeks, Mrs. Dorothy Morton, W. H. Nance, 
Mrs. Lorene Pritchard, Mrs. Gussie H. Smith, E. C. Stimbert, 
Dana Swick, Cain Taylor, John A. Walker, Hugh Waters, 
C. H. Wilburn, Mitchell Wright. 

Following the work of this committee and the 
Administrative Council, the Representative Assembly 
in January 1958, adopted a legislative program which 
may be found in the minutes of the 1958 Representa- 
tive Assembly meeting. Following is a summary of 
the specific legislative objectives: 

1. Salary—a state minimum salary schedule provid- 
ing, as recommended by the educational survey 
report, a beginning annual salary of $3,300 for 
professionally qualified teachers holding a bache- 
lor’s degree with increases providing a salary of 
$4,500 after sixteen years of successful experience 
and proportionate increases to be given other 
teachers and administrators. 

Guarantee local salary supplements paid prior 
to the year 1958-59. 

Salary increases for faculty members in insti- 
tutions of higher learning to make such salaries 
equal to the average for the southeastern states. 

2. Distribution of State Schoo] Funds—Simplification 
of the plan for distributing state school funds and 
an increase in the per caput allotment for current 
expenses other than transportation and teaching 
positions. 

3. School Buildings and Sites—Survey proposals de- 
signed to assure the selection of better school sites 
and to improve the construction and maintenance 
of plants. 

4. Pupil-Teacher Ratio—Support survey proposals for 
reducing pupil-teacher ratio and improving the 
plan for allocating teachers to school systems. 


Activities in Support of the Legislative 


Program 
Honorable Buford Ellington, Governor-elect, has 
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made the following pertinent statements about our 
legislative program: 

“1. I am especially concerned about teachers’ sal- 
aries; and it is my intention when I assume the office 
of governor to recommend to the next General As- 
sembly the greatest increase in teachers’ salaries 
possible consistent with the state’s financial ability. 

“2. I pledge that of all the dollars achieved during 
the next four years by reorganization and efficiency 
of present collections, first call upon them belongs to 
education, particularly teachers’ salaries. 

“3. I enthusiastically endorse the specific legislative 
proposals of the TEA and promise when elected 
governor to make their full realization a major objec- 
tive of my administration. 

“4. I shall also support legislation which will make 
it possible for a person to choose his option under 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System at the 
time he is eligible to retire even though he may con- 
tinue teaching, thus making it possible for one’s 
dependents to be sure of an income in the event of 
the death of a teacher before retirement. 

“5. If the morale of the teaching profession is 
endangered by salaries out of line with salaries in 
other comparable professions, then the restoration of 
that morale by the greatest possible salary advances 
is an imperative duty upon any state government.” 

It was decided that signed endorsements would not 
be asked from the candidates for the legislature in 
this campaign. However, local associations were asked 
to make a report on the attitude of members of the 
legislature concerning our program. Many reports 
have been sent in, and it is important that a report be 
sent to the TEA office from every local. 

Most of the activities listed under Field Service 
activities have been related to the promotion of the 
legislative program. Another series of meetings with 
all local associations will be held before the legislature 
convenes. 

We have received many endorsements of the legisla- 
tive program, but much remains to be done in this 
regard, 

Press releases, radio news releases, and spot an- 
nouncements have been prepared regularly in the 
TEA office, and mailed to all newspapers, radio and 
TV stations in the state. It is hoped that by the 
time of the Representative Assembly the legislative 
program will have been discussed over most of the 
television stations in the state. 


Federal Legislation 
Two significant developments occurred during the 
last session of Congress in the area of federal legisla- 


tion. The first was the action by the United States 


Treasury Department which allowed teachers to de- 
duct for income tax purposes expenses incurred for 
courses taken for academic credit. This action made 
legislation that was being supported by the National 
Education Association which was known as the King- 
Jenkins Bill unnecessary. The second important 
development was the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 which was finally adopted on 
the last day of the Eighty-Fifth Congress. This bill 
allowed funds for student loans and fellowships. The 
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measure also provided assistance to the states for 
developing guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams, and funds were provided to assist in the 
development of science, mathematics, and foreign 
language programs. Plans for making this program 
effective in Tennessee are being developed by the 
State Department of Education and will be publicized 
as soon as they are approved. 

The National Education Association has already 
announced its support of the Murray-Metcalf Bill to 
be pushed in the Eighty-Sixth Congress. During its 
first year of operation, this measure would provide a 
federal payment of $25 for each school-age child. This 
payment would rise at the rate of $25 a year until it 
pays $100 per child in four years. The funds could 
be used to build more school houses and to pay 
teachers improved salaries. 


Proposed Budget for Year 
Ending June 30, 1960 


Budget for Proposed 
Year Ending Budget for 
June 30,1959 Year Ending 


June 30, 1960 
Estimated Income 
Membership Dues $129,600 $140,000 
Contribution from NEA 1,500 1,500 





$131,100 $141,500 


Estimated Expenditures 





Salaries 
Secretary-Treasurer 10,000 10,000 
Assistant Secretary 8,400 8,400 
Publications Assistant 4,500 4,500 
Field Service Assistant 5,100 5,100 
Field Service Assistant 5,800 5,800 
Director of Public Information 7,800 7,800 
Secretaries and Stenographers 16,700 16,700 
Operating Expenses 

Building Expenses 4,000 4,000 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,100 1,100 
Office Equipment Depreciation 1,100 1,400 
Travel—Office Staff 7,100 7,100 
Travel—President and Council 2,250 2,250 
Annual Convention 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage 3,000 3,000 
Office Furniture and Equipment 2,000 2,000 

Printing and Distributing 
Materials 5,000 5,000 
Public Relations 20,000 26,300 
Field Services—NEA 1,500 

Association Dues and 

Publications 400 500 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 15,000 16,000 
Representative Assembly 400 500 
NEA Delegates 1,800 1,800 
Staff Retirement and Insurance 2,400 3,400 
Bond—Executive Secretary 100 100 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 650 650 
Miscellaneous 600 600 
Total $131,100 $141,500 


It is the intent of the Administrative Council to increase 
salaries of the staff beginning July 1, 1959, but the amounts 
have not been determined at this time. The increases will be 
paid from any excesses estimated in this budget. 
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Candidates for TEA Offices 


The Representative Assembly in annual session January 9-10, 1959, will 
elect a first vice-president from West Tennessee and three Administrative 
Council members, representing the Second, Fifth, and Seventh Congres- 


sional Districts. 


Vice-President 





The Dyer County Education Asso- 
ciation has nominated H. Claude 
Moore, superintendent of Dyer 
County Schools, for vice-president ot 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Moore received the B.S. degree 
from The University of Tennessee 
and the master’s degree in education 
from Peabody College. He has taught 
in both elementary and high schools 
of Tennessee and has been principal 
of a junior high school. He was 
president of the Dyer County Teach- 
ers Association in 1932-33 and presi- 
dent of the Dyersburg Education 
Association in 1941-42. 

Mr. Moore served in the U. S. 
Army during World War II. Since 
1945 he has been superintendent of 
Dyer County Schools. He has also 
served as president of the ‘Tennessee 
County Superintendents’ Association, 
president of the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association, president 
of the West Tennessee Education 
Association, member of the state 
steering committee of the Superin- 
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tendents’ Study Council, trustee of 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System, Commander of the Dyers- 
burg Post of the American Legion, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Dyersburg, and lieutenant governor 
for the local district of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 


Administrative Council 


THE BLOUNT 
County Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated Hugh A. 
Coulter for 
Administrative 
Council mem- 
ber from the 
Second Dis - 
trict. Mr. Coul- 
ter was edu- 
cated in the 
public schools 
of Tennessee. He received the A.B. 
degree from Maryville College, the 
M.S. degree in educational admin- 
istration from The University of 
Tennessee, and has done summer 
study at The University of Michigan 
and Duke University. He taught in 
North Carolina Schools and was a 
teacher and high school principal in 
West Virginia before coming to 
Blount County as _ principal of 
Friendsville High School in 1936. 
He has been Superintendent of 
Blount County Schools since 1950. 

Mr. Coulter has served two terms 
as president of the Blount County 
Education Association and has also 
been a member of the Tennes- 
see Public School Officers Associa- 
tion executive committee. He is a 
Mason and a member of the Lion’s 
Club. He is listed in the fourth 
edition of Educational Who’s Who 
in the South and Southwest. 





THE MORGAN 
C oUF 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation ha s§ | 
nominated Dr, 
Ross H. Wil- 
son, superin- 
tendent of 
Morgan 
County 
Schools, for 
Administrative 
Council mem- 
ber from the 
Second Congressional District. 

Dr. Wilson received his B.S. de- 
gree from East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, and his M.S, and Ed.D. degrees 
from The University of Tennessee. 
He has had experience as a teacher 
and as a principal. He is a veteran 
of World War II. 

In addition to his school activities, 
he is a member of the Baptist 
Church, secretary of the Morgan 
County Fair Association, past presi- 
dent of the Morgan County Teach- 
ers Association. He is a thirty-second 
degree Mason, Knoxville Consistory. 





THE NASH- 
VILLE City 
Teachers As- 
sociation has 
nominated H. 
H. Turpen to 
represent the 
Fifth District 
on the Admin- 
istrative Coun- 
cil. Mr. Turpen 
received his 
professional 
training at Midaie Tennessee State 
College and at Peabody College for 
Teachers. He holds the B.S. and 
the master’s degrees in school ad- 
ministration, 

He was a member of the original 
steering committee of the Superin- 
tendents’ Study Council, and has 
been president of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Education Association. At 
present Mr. Turpen is secretary- 
treasurer of the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association. He 
served in the Lawrence County 
School System as a classroom teacher, 
principal and as superintendent for 
twelve years. He has been assistant 
superintendent in charge of finance 
of the Nashville City Schools since 
July 1, 1951. 
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THE McNAIRY 
County Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated L. G. 
Vaughan, 
Principal o f 
the Ramer 
School, to rep- 
resent the Sev- 
enth District 
on the Tennes- 
see Education 
Association 
Administrative Council. 

Mr. Vaughan received his LL.B. 
and B.S. degrees from Cumberland 
University and his M.A. degree from 
Peabody College. He has served for 
thirty-two years as teacher, coach, 
and principal. He has served as 
president of the McNairy County 
Education Association and is now 
president of the West ‘Tennessee 
Principals Study Council, president 
of McNairy County Principals Study 
Council, a Legislative Council mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Secondary 
School Athletic Association, and 
vice-president of the Administrative 
Section of the West Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, 

He is also a member of the Mc- 
Nairy County and Tennessee Bar 
associations, a member of the Mc- 
Nairy County Court, a member of 
the Ruritan Club, a Mason, and a 
Rotarian. He is an elder of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church at 
Ramer. 





STRUCTURES OF BEAUTY 
[Continued from page 11] 

ect, project, project” for weeks; and 
they come to see the display out of 
curiosity, Open house has also pro- 
vided another opportunity for the 
parents to get acquainted with their 
school; it has proved a selling card 
for the school and especially for the 
mathematics department. 

The project is snowballing. There 
is evidence of improved workman- 
ship and increased interest on the 
part of students and the public. The 
word is spreading to teachers and to 
schools in nearby areas. Parents are 
taking a vital interest and encourag- 
ing their children to participate; 
and probably most important, the 
number of pupils taking high school 
math in the Union City Schools is 
increasing. 
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New Presidents 
of The Regional Associations 


Roy Dowdy, 
president o f 
t he Middle 
Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Associ- 
ation, is a na- 


tive of Mar- 
shall County. 
He = attended 


the public 
schools of 
Texas, New 
Mexico, and 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Dowdy received the bachelor’s 
degree from Middle Tennessee State 
College and the master’s degree from 
Peabody College. Before accepting 
the superintendency of the Lebanon 
City Schools, he was principal of 
Carthage High School. 

He has taught in the public 
schools of Marshall, Bedford, and 
Rutherford Counties, and at Webb 
School for boys at Bell Buckle. 


J. T. Miles, 
president o f 
the West Ten- 
nessee Educa- 
tion  Associa- 
tion, was a 
principal o f 
elementary 
schools and a 
city superin- 
tendent before 
he became su- 
perintendent 
of Weakley 
County schools almost fifteen years 
ago. 

He has held numerous positions of 
leadership including membership on 
the P-TA board of directors for the 
thirteenth district, the State Survey 
Subcommittee for Budgeting, <Ac- 
counting, and Reporting; and the 
State Steering Committee of the 
Superintendents Study Council. He 
has also served as president of the 
State County Superintendents Or- 
ganization, and for three-year terms 
on the TEA Administrative Council 
and the executive committee of 
WTEA. 

Mr. Miles is an active member of 
the Baptist Church and a past presi- 
dent of the Dresden Rotary Club. 








Hobart Mill- 
saps, principal 
of Central 
High School, 
Chattanooga, is 
the new presi- 
dent of the 
East ‘Tennessee 
Education As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Millsaps 
is a member of 
the State Com- 
mittee of the 
Secondary Commission of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
onary Schools, a member of the 
executive committee of Tennessee’s 
Council on Economic Education, 
past president of the Hamilton 
County Education Association, and 
past president of Lookout School- 
masters’ Club. He is a Baptist and 
a Mason. 


Other Officers 

East ‘TENNESSEE: Paul Cate, a Carter 
High School teacher was elected vice- 
president. Dr. Lewis Swanson, Chat- 
tanooga elementary school principal 
was elected to the executive commit- 
tee, and S. E, Nelson, retired prin- 
cipal of Central High School, 
Chattanooga, was reelected. Also re- 
elected were Dr. Mack P. Davis, dean 
of East Tennessee State College, 
executive secretary; and John S. 
Humphrey, principal of Rule High 
School, Knoxville, treasurer. 
Mipp_Le TENNESSEE: Helen Womack, 
superintendent of Bedford County 
Schools, was elected vice-president, 
Miss Mildred Campbell, sixth grade 
teacher at Glenn School, Nashville, 
member of the executive committee; 
and N. C. Beasley, dean, Middle 
Tennessee State College, executive 
secretary-treasurer. 





East ‘TENNESSEE: Tom Armour, 
Chester County superintendent, was 
elected to the executive committee. 
Vice-presidents: C, D. Parr, Obion 
County superintendent; Miss Dosia 
Hinton, Collierville High School li- 
brarian; Jack Rochelle, Ripley High 
School principal. Enoch Mitchell, 
professor of history at Memphis State 
University was reelected executive 
secretary-treasurer. 
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BE IT RESOLVE 


East Tennessee 


Be it resolved that the East Tennessee 
Education Association: 

1. Recognize and express appreciation for 
the excellent leadership of our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education, and the staff of 
the State Department of Education in be- 
half of Tennessee’s educational program. 

2. Commend Mr. Frank Bass, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, and those members of 
the Legislature who vigorously advocated 
and loyally supported the previous pro- 
grams of TEA; and urge utmost prosecu- 
tion of the TEA program to be proposed 
to the 1959 session, especially larger appro- 
priations for teachers’ salaries. 

3. Express appreciation to the Legislative 
Council Committee for making possible 
and directing what is perhaps the most 
complete study of education ever made in 
Tennessee, and recommend thoughtful but 
critical consideration of the results by all 
those interested in the highest develop- 
ment of education in our state, particularly 
urging the questioning of the need for 
additional institutions of higher education 
in Tennessee and the desirability thereby 
of adding to the financial burdens of tax- 
payers by diverting large sums of tax 
money to the founding of new institutions 
rather than strengthening those already in 
existence. 

4. Recognize with appreciation the un- 
stinted support of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers of all efforts to 
advance the cause of education in our 
state and nation. 

5. Commend those persons in positions of 
authority and responsibility to resist selfish, 
unethical and undemocratic pressure groups, 
whether political or economic. 

6. Approve continued state and federal 
financial support of scholarships to enable 
outstanding students to complete their edu- 
cational programs, and request the State 
Department of Education to continue com- 
piling and disseminating each year to the 
youth of Tennessee information concerning 
scholarships available. 

7. Thank our president, vice-president, 
treasurer, executive secretary, committee 
members, departmental officers, and pro- 
gram leaders and participants who have so 
generously contributed to the success of 
this year’s program of the East Tennessee 
Education Association. 

8. Thank the university, city officials, the 
press, radio and television, the Knoxville 
Chamber of Commerce, the Scout executive 
and his workers, the exhibitors, and all 
committees on arrangements for invaluable 
service and many courtesies, 

9. Reaffirm our unreserved belief in, and 
dedication to, the historic, political, social, 
economic, and moral principles of our 
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country, the democratic way of life, and 
vigorously oppose all ideologies and philoso- 
phies inconsistent therewith. 

10. Deplore, as inimical to the best in- 
terests of our republic, those open or covert 
attacks on our public school system which, 
with inadequate supporting evidence, tend 
to undermine public confidence in the 
schools; and pledge ourselves to support 
and strengthen public education as the basic 
bulwark of our free American way of life. 

11. Urge all those in attendance at the 
annual meetings of our Association to be 
considerate of speakers and hearers at the 
programs and refrain from entering or 
leaving the auditorium and/or other rooms 
except between addresses. 

12. Oppose the proposed constitutional 
amendment taking away from the Legisla- 
ture its constitutional statutory power to 
use its judgment in appropriating “funds 
from fees, excise, license taxes relating to 
registration, operation of motor vehicles on 
public highways and fuels for propelling 
such vehicles” and earmarking such funds 
exclusively for public highway purposes, 
and urge the members of ETEA to cast 
their votes and exert their influence against 
its adoption. 

(Resolutions Committee: Sam H. Blevins, 
R. W. Bohanan, Mrs. Russell Curtis, W. F. 
Henry, J. B. Shockley and Ira N. Chiles, 
chairman). 


Middle Tennessee 


1. The Resolutions Committee wishes to 
commend all past and present officers of the 
Middle Tennessee Education Association, 
especially Dean N. C. Beasley who has 
served so long and so satisfactorily as Exe- 
cutive Secretary, for twenty-five years of 
progress and professional growth. 

2. The Middle Tennessee Education As- 
sociation commends the United States Con- 
gress for its passage of the National Defense 
Education Act, and hereby encourages its 
further participation in the solution of 
those problems. 

3. The study of education in our state as 
conducted by the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee is hereby recognized as an outstand- 
ing accomplishment conveying to the 
members of Tennessee’s next General As- 
sembly the ideas and desires of the citizens 
of our state. We, therefore, recommend 
that said General Assembly give full con- 
sideration to the improvements suggested 
in this report, particularly those dealing 
with financial support for an increase in 
teachers’ salaries. It is felt that anything 
short of this recommendation made in the 
Survey report would be a severe blow to the 
welfare of the children of our state. This 
being true, and since the recommendations 
in the main came from lay people of our 
state, we feel that it is a prime obligation 
of the members of the General Assembly 
to accept and fulfill this report. 

4. We approve in full the legislative pro- 


gram of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

5. We feel that on many occasions the 
people of our great state have affirmed and 
reaffirmed their faith in public education. 
Upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Middle Section of the Tennessee Education 
Association, we as teachers express our sin- 
cere appreciation for these expressions of 
confidence and call upon all teachers to re- 
dedicate themselves to the task of providing 
for the children of our state the best 
possible educational opportunities. Profes- 
sional people and lay people working to- 
gether can bring about greater educational 
attainments and a fuller realization of the 
objectives and ideals of our educational 
program. 

6. We express to Miss Margaret Cate our 
deepest appreciation for the splendid lead- 
ership which has been provided during the 
past year, and rejoice in the publication of 
her excellent book, Without A Sword. 

7. We also thank the other officers and 
all committees for the contributions they 
have made to the success of this meeting. 

8. We extend to the press, radio, and 
television appreciation for the coverage 
given this convention and for the support 
heretofore given in behalf of better schools 
for our youth. 

9. We thank the State Department of 
Education and the Tennessee Education 
Association for the fine leadership provided 
(Resolutions Committee: J. K. Brown, 
chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Sloan, Baxter Hob- 
good, John Tidwell, Lester King.) 


West Tennessee 


Be it resolved that the West Tennessee 
Education Association: 

1. Express appreciation for the outstand- 
ing leadership shown by our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education and members 
of the State Board of Education in support 
of Tennessee’s educational program. 

2. Endorse wholeheartedly the complete 
program of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 

3. Commend the untiring efforts of the 
officers and departmental chairman of the 
West Tennessee Education Association in 
planning the various phases of the 1958 
convention. 

4. Recognize the contribution made by 
speakers and participants in making this 
annual meeting outstanding. 

5. Thank the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers for increasing support 
in furthering the cause of education. 

6. Express appreciation to the press and 
other media for the excellent coverage 
given the convention. 

7. Acknowledge the courtesies extended 
by auditorium personnel on this occasion. 
(Resolutions Committee: J. C. Maddox, 
Mrs. Fred Stanley, Miss Dorothy Wolf, 
Mrs. Oma Green Dixon, Mrs. Herman 
Osteen, chairman.) 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


LouIsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


The Animals and the Ark, by Karla Kuskin. 


Illustrated by the author. Harper, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 1-3. This story 
in verse tells of Noah and his ark, 
the assembling of the animals, how 
they lived together until the sun 
came out again and everyone went 
home. The amusing pictures add 
to the humor of the story. 


The BoJabi Tree, by Edith Rickert. Illus- 


srated by Anne Braune. Doubleday, 
1958. $2.00. Grades 14. One by one 
the animals went to ask King Leo 
the name of the peculiar fruit tree, 
but each one forgot. The ingenious 
way in which Tommy Tortoise 
finally remembers the name Bojabi 
makes an entertaining story. The 
illustrations for this new edition add 
charm and gaiety to the story. 


The Christmas Rocket, by Anne Molloy. 


Illustrated by Artur Marokvia. 
Hastings, 1958. $2.95. Grades 2-5. 
This beautiful Christmas story with 
setting in modern Italy, is about a 
potter’s son, Dino, and his efforts 
to sell their pots and vases. The 
exquisite color and black-and-white 
illustrations match the text to make 
it a delightful book. 


The Christmas Tree Forest, by Raymond 


MacDonald Alden. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. Bobbs-Merrill, 1958. 
$2.25. Grades 2-5. Here is another 
Christmas story by the author of 
Why the Chimes Rang. Just what 
happens in the forest points up the 
true meaning of Christmas. This is 
excellent for reading aloud. 


The House That Jack Built, by Antonio 
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Fransconi. Illustrated by the author. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1958. $3.00. Grades 
1-5. Here is the traditional nursery 
rhyme that children have enjoyed 
for generations. For the first time 
the rhyme is presented in both Eng- 
lish and French, with the rhythms in 
French just as catchy as the English. 
The brilliant colored woodcuts by 
the author are outstanding. 


The 


Long-Haired Elephant Child, by 
Marion von Tessin. Pantheon, 1958. 
$3.25. Grades 2-5. This elephant 
child was different because he was a 
long-haired elephant. He became 
tired of having fun poked at him, 
and decided to set out into the world 
to find people of his own kind. The 
tale of the resourceful elephant boy 
makes delightful reading for the 
picture-book age, and the illustra- 
tions are humorous and lively. 


Magnificent Milo, by Joan Balfour Payne. 


The 


Illustrated by author. Hastings, 1958. 
$2.75. Grades 2-5. Milo was half boy 
and half horse and lived in a lovely 
country with other centaurs, wyverns, 
griffons and harpies. One day when 
he leaned too far over the wall, he 
fell into the world of men below. 
The story of his adventures, attrac- 
tively illustrated, makes interesting 
reading. 


Peaceable Kingdom, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. [Illustrated by _ Fritz 
Eichenberg. Pantheon, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 2-6. Three appealing poems 
based on Biblical themes, are con- 
cerned with animals of the ark, ani- 
mals paying homage to the Christ 
Child, and the Peaceable Kingdom, 
where animals and human _ beings 
will dwell together in peace. Its po- 
etic form and charming pictures 
make it a book that will appeal to 
all ages. 


For Older Readers 


The American Reader, by Paul M. Angle. 


Books 


Rand McNally, 1958. $7.50. Grades 
9-12. This tells the story of the 
United States—in their own words. 
From diaries, journals, letters, and 
newspaper accounts, the dramatic 
tale of a country being wrenched out 
of the wilderness and converted al- 
most overnight into a power among 
nations is told. 


and Beaux, by Rosemae Wells 
Campbell. Westminster, 1958. $2.95. 
Grades 7-12. Sue Stratton’s first job 
as librarian is traveling with the 


Coinometry, by 


Messages, Men 





bookmobile through the isolated New 


England countryside. The _ thrills 
and satisfaction she finds from her 
work make interesting reading. 


Robert V. Masters and 
Fred Reinfeld. Illustrated by How- 
ard Simon. Sterling. 1958. $3.50. 
Grades 5-12. Here is an instructive 
and historical introduction to coins 
and currency for the young collector. 
It tells how to start a coin collection 
and also tells the whole story of 
American money from the days of 
Indian wampum and colonial barter 
coinage 


down to modern’ mint 


methods. 


Digging Into Yesterday, by Estelle Fried- 


man. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Putnam, 1958. $2.95. Grades 
5-9. This exciting story of archae- 
ology tells about whole civilizations, 
buried for thousands of years, which 
have been rediscovered and brought 
to light. The author lives in Nash- 


ville. 


Jet Pilot, by Henry B. Lent. Illustrated 


with official Air Force photographs. 
Macmillan, 1958. $3.00. Grades 6-12. 
rhis is the story of Dick Martin and 
his exciting career as an Aviation 
Cadet, from the time he joins the 
U. S. Air Force until he completes his 
training, and is assigned to an over- 
seas base in the Tactical Air Com- 


mand. 


and Miles; Electronic 
Communications—How They Work, 
by Robert Wells. Drawings by 
Frank Nicholas. Prentice-Hall, 1958. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. This exciting 
and informative account of the 
development of electronic communi- 
makes absorbing reading. 
In simple language, the author 
shows us what is now known to lie 


cations 


just over the edge of our present 
horizon—such seeming “miracles” as 
three-dimensional TV, long-distance 
dialing of our telephones, etc. 
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The Wonderful World of Music, by Ben- 
jamin Britten and Imogen Holst. 
Garden City Books, 1958. $3.45. 
Grades 5-10. This is the story of 
important developments in the his- 
tory of music through the centuries— 
the composers and performers who 
made significant contributions, the 
creation and perfection of musical 
instruments, and the beginnings of 
orchestral music and the opera. 


Received for Review 


The South, a Documentary History. Ina 
Woestemeyer Van Noppen. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958. 
564 pp. $6.95. ““Recreates the past customs, 
thoughts, and manners of Southerners, in 
the words of those who lived the life and 
shared the problems.” 


A History of The United States. William 
Miller. New York: Dell Publishing Co., 
1958. 512 pp. 75¢ 


Citizenship in Action. Fred B. Painter 
and Harold H. Bixler. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 598 pp. $4.40. How 
our ideals and beliefs shape government, 
becoming a competent person, and facing 
current problems. 


Chemical Calculations. Bernard Jaffe. 
Third Edition. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: 1958. 180 pp. $2.20. Problems ar- 
ranged progressively to overcome deficien- 
cies in mathematics training. 


Physical Education for Children, a De- 
velopmental Program. Elizabeth Halsey and 
Lorena Porter. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1958. 416 pp. $5.57. 


Sittin’-Thinkin’. John Vesey. New York: 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 1957. 88 pp. 
$2.50. 


Pedro in Donkeyland. Clara Price. New 
York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 1958. 


32 pp. $2.00. 


Shanghaied. Alfred Fielding. New York: 
Greenwich Publishers, 1957. 139 pp. $2.75. 


Kuni of the Cherokees, Faith Yingling 
Knoop. Illustrated by Ruth Monro Augur. 
Chattanooga: Harlow Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1957. 230 pp. $2.16. (Grade level 4-6) 


Hands, Hands, Hands. Harriet D. Van 
Meter. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. 
32 pp. $1.75. A picture book. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading. 
Nancy Larrick. Sponsored by the National 
Book Committee, Inc., 1958. Garden City 
(N. Y.): Doubleday & Co., Inc., Hardcover 
edition, $2.95. Pocket Books, Inc., Paperback 
edition, $.35. 


UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. 
Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. Thom- 
son. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1957. 469 pp. $7.50. 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 
[Continued from page 8] 

home. The emphasis is on earning 
points through personal effort. 

When classes in instrumental 
music were organized at the Train- 
ing School about seven years ago, 
equipment was rather limited in 
quantity and quality. Each year 
through the use of a small budget 
some repairs and newer instruments 
were added, Two years ago there 
were seventy-four pupils playing 
wind and percussion instruments. 

The music library contains sev- 
eral sets of fairly easy music in book 
form, some solos and ensembles, and 
a variety of sheet music on the high 
school level of Class C-D. One prob- 
lem is to keep within limited tech- 
nical abilities and yet create a full 
rhythmic sound. Clear playing of 
worth-while music is the goal. 


Musica capacity tests by Carl 
Seashore are given to all players as 
an indication of their capabilities. 
Other tests are also used. Those 
pupils who show low test ranks and 
who fail to progress during the year 
are dropped from _ instrumental 
classes. Selection of pupils and de- 
velopment of standards to use in 
evaluating music performance are 
constant motivation toward improve- 
ment in musical thinking. 

Why do children want to make 
music fill the air at the Training 
School? They do so (1) for personal 
enjoyment in creating musical sound 
as well as possible, (2) to carry on 
successfully an activity with their 
classmates, (3) to gain approval of 
the community through concerts 
and service programs, (4) for the 
joy in conquering the difficulties of 
an instrument which presents a per- 
sonal callenge, and (5) to gain an 
outlet for the emotions experienced 
at their particular age level. 

Every season, and even between 
concerts, we can observe growth to- 
ward clearer and more mature per- 
formance. The group spirit runs 
high. Careful work and _ correct 
musical learning are stressed. Only 
three or four pupils are studying 
privately at any one time. Most of 
the teaching must be accomplished 
during the short sessions. Music 
reading and learning as well as 
proper tonal quality, are the main 
goals in the classes. 


News Items 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
—Funds will be available to states and edu- 
cational institutions by January or February 
for most of the new programs under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
according to Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Included in this timetable are funds for 
loans to college students; for area programs 
of vocational training in skills needed for 
national defense; for state programs in 
guidance, counseling, and testing in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; to help 
purchase equipment to strengthen science, 
mathematics, and language instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools; for re- 
search in the educational use of television 
and related media; for improving statistical 
services of State departments of education. 

Funds will be made available in the 
spring of 1959 to begin awarding graduate 
fellowships; and to begin operation in the 
summer of 1959 of foreign language centers 
and institutes, and for institutes to train 
guidance personnel. 

To administer the Act, the U.S. Office 
of Education has set up 12 new sections or 
branches: Financial aid branch, graduate 
fellowship section, student loan section, 
language development section, aid to state 
and local schools branch, state plans and 
reports section, science, math, and foreign 
language section, loans to schools section, 
guidance, counseling, testing section, im- 
provement of statistical services, mass media 
research branch, and area vocational edu- 
cation branch. 

Dr. James E. Gibbs, Jr., formerly director 

of administration and finance in the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education will 
administer the program for the improve- 
ment of statistical services in state educa- 
tional agencies. 
AUDIO-VISUAL WORKSHOP—Anyone in- 
terested in instructional materials is invited 
to attend a workshop at Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, January 29. 
The workshop is sponsored by the Audio- 
Visual section of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 


MATHEMATICS INSTITUTE—The Uni- 
versity of Illinois will conduct a Mathe- 
matics Institute for the supplementary 
training of junior and senior high school 
teachers of mathematics for the year 1959- 
60. The Institute is being sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Fifty stipends will be granted to qualified 
junior and senior high school mathematics 
teachers. These stipends consist of $3,600 
for the period September, 1959 to August, 
1960, with additional allowances for de- 
pendents, travel, and books. Tuition and 
fees will be paid in full by the Institute. 
The Master’s degree will be granted upon 
successful completion of ten courses in the 
Institute. For further information address: 
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Professor Joseph Landin, Director, Mathe- 
matics Institute, 303 Altgeld Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


TEACHERS WANTED OVERSEAS— 
Experienced M.A. and M.S. degree teachers 
in such fields as economics, physics, chem- 
istry, sociology, political science, library 
science, English, etc., have been requested 
by newly-created countries in the Middle 
and Far East for appointment to teaching 
posts in provincial colleges. These positions 
may be filled by English speaking teachers. 
The country will provide the same salary 
as is paid to a national holding similar 
posts. This salary will cover cost of housing 
and subsistence American dollars 
will be provided through IVS for trans- 
portation; insurance—life, health and ac- 
incidental expenses. <A 
is offered. 


only. 


and 
two-year contract 


cident; 
minimum 

Preference will be given to husband and 
wife candidates or to unmarried men and 
women. Modern American comforts are not 
available on these provincial assignments. 
This is, however, a wonderful opportunity 
to assist in creating world understanding 
and to generate good will for America. 
Candidates must have the dedication of a 
missionary, but no propagandizing is per- 
mitted. If you would be interested in 
taking a two year leave of absence from 
your present position to make such a 
contribution, as well as to make a trip 
around the world, visit the exotic Far 
East, etc. write for an application form 
to: International Voluntary Services, 1930 
Columbia Road, N. W. Washington 9, 
Dd. Cc. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
AT 
MEMPHIS 


A Four-Year College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences 
Fully accredited and approved 
for teacher training by the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
Faculty—student ratio of 1-10. 
Tutorial method of instruction for 
upperclassmen. 
An urban setting which affords 
many cultural advantages. 
Thirty-five percent of South- 
western's graduates go on to 
pursue graduate work or profes- 
sions. 


For information write 
Admissions Counselor 


Southwestern at Memphis 
MEMPHIS 12, TENNESSEE 
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YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Members Elect of the 1959 
Tennessee Legislature 
Eighty-First General Assembly 
Convening January 5, 1959 


SENATE 
Senatorial 
District 
No. 
1. Johnson, Carter, Washington, Unicoi, Greene 
HERMAN ROBINSON (R) ...... Elizabethton 
2. Hawkins and Sullivan : 
L. Posen, de. (R) .. 1.2.55 Kingsport 
3. Campbell, Scott, Union, Claiborne, Grainger, 
Morgan, Hancock 
Epwarp C. Murray (R) ...LaFollette 
1. Blount, Jefferson, Cocke, Hamblen, Sevier 
Carro_t G. Oakes (R) ...Morristown 
5. Knox 
T. M. Courter (D) 


6. Loudon, Knox, Anderson, Roane Pe: 
CHARLES EBLEN (D) ... Lenoir City 


7. Bradley, McMinn, Monroe, Polk 


. Knoxville 


Ernest Gurrey (R) .. .. Athens 
8. Hamilton 
Ben Casu (D) . .Chattanooga 
9. White, Van Buren, Rhea, Sequatchie, 
Bledsoe, Cumberland, Meigs 
BAILEY BOCKMAN (D) Sparta 


10. Clay, Fentress, Jackson, Overton, 
Pickett, Putnam 
J. Ropert Mitrcuett (D) 
ll. Franklin, Grundy, Marion, Warren 
WALTER M. Haynes (D)........ Winchester 


12. Rutherford, Cannon, DeKalb 


. Livingston 


Barton DEMENT (D) Murfreesboro 
13. Wilson and Smith 
WittiaM D. Bairp (D) Lebanon 


14. Sumner, Macon, Trousdale 
Tuomas Boyers, IV (D) .. .Gallatin 


15. Robertson, Montgomery 
ALLEN M. (MAc) O’Brien (D) 


16. Davidson 
RicHarp H. Fuiton (D) 


17. Davidson 
Tuomas E. McGratu 


18. Bedford, Coffee, Moore 


Springfield 
. .Nashville 


(D) .... Nashville 


H. Fioyp Dennis, Jr. (D) . . Shelbyville 
19. Marshall and Lincoln ' 

M. B. Doccetr (D) .... Lewisburg 
20. Lewis, Maury, Perry 

Joe T. Kettey (D) ..Mt. Pleasant 


21. Cheatham, Hickman, Williamson 
HARRY HERBERT BLACKWELL 
era 
22. Giles, Lawrence, Wayne 
Ortis J. Kniprpers (D) . Lawrenceburg 
23. Humphreys, Dickson, Houston, Stewart 
Tom Larkin (D) 56.6 oun v's b's OD 
24. Carroll, Henry 


...Centerville 


Joun Papcetr (D) . McKenzie 
25. Chester, Henderson, Madison 
Brooks McLemore (D) .....Jackson 


26. Hardeman, Hardin, Benton, Decatur, 
McNairy 


Apron ODELL Siprs (D) ......... Bolivar 
27. Gibson 

SAMUEL WAYNE Hunt (D) . .Fruitland 
28. Obion, Lake, Weakley 

pate Geoven CH) ..... icc iee ..Obion 


29. Dyer, Crockett, Lauderdale 
RICHARD THOMAS Moore 


30. Shelby, Tipton 


(D)....Newbern 


WituiaM S. Coss (D) .. Whitehaven 
31. Fayette, Haywood 

Jownn S. Witper (D) ....Mason 
32. Shelby 

Lawrence T. HucHes (D) . .Arlington 
33. Shelby 

Tuomas P. MircHett (D) . Memphis 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 


Bedford 

pS ee eee Shelbyville 
Blount 

A. R. McCammon, Jr. (R) ........ Maryville 
Cannon 

James H. Cummincs (D) ........ Woodbury 
Carroll 

Dwayne D. Mappox, II (D) ....Huntingdon 





Chester 


Hupert A. Morcan (D) ...Henderson 
Claiborne 

VERNON E. ROARK (R) .. Tazewell 
Cocke 

Lioyp STANLEY NEASE, M.D. (R) ...Newport 
Coffee 

G. B. Morton (D) . .. Manchester 
Crockett 

Crypt F. Byrp (D) . Gadsden 
Davidson 

MEL ALLEN (D) ... Nashville 
Davidson 

Ferriss C. Baitey, Jr. (D) . . Nashville 
Davidson 

NORMAN BINKLEY, Jr. (D) . Nashville 
Davidson 

WILLIAM P. “Pat” DoyLe (D) . Nashville 
Davidson 

WILSON Sims (D) . .Nashville 
Davidson 

Ropert CAMPBELL TAYLOR (D) Nashville 


DeKalb 
RAMON MAXIE 


Dickson 


Apcock (D) Smithville 


Lee MATHis, Jr. (D) Dixon 
Dyer 

JAMES Lanier, Jr. (D) . . Dyersburg 
Fayette 


Daviw Givens (D) . Somerville 


Franklin 
W. FRANK SMitTH (D) 
Gibson 


. Winchester 


Brorck CUMMINGS (D) Rutherford 
Gibson 

W. J. Furprin (D) Milan 
Giles 

Burorp R. BuNN (D) Pulaski 
Greene 


THomas G. Hutt (R) .Greeneville 


Hamilton 

James C. CALDWELL (D) Chattanooga 
Hamilton 

RALPH KELLEY (D) 


Hamilton 
CARTTER PATTEN (D) 


Chattanooga 


Chattanooga 
Hardeman 
Ip. F. Davis (D) Hickory Valley 


JAMES IRWIN BELL (D) Savannah 
Hawkins 
Hucu S. Mores (R) .Rogersville 


Haywood 
Dr. Roy M. LANieER (D) 


Henry 
{ 


Brownsvilie 


Ray Cox (D) Henry 


Hickman 


CHaries THOMAS LAMBERT (D).. .Centerville 
Jackson 

Fart McCaAw.Ley (D) Gainesboro 
Knox 

ANDREW W. Davis (D) Knoxville 
Knox 

ARTHUR ATKIN (R) . Knoxville 
Knox 

J. H. Gammon, M.D. (R) Knoxville 
Lake 


Gipert F. PARKER (D) Tiptonville 


Lauderdale 


B. C. DurHAM, Jr. (D) . Ripley 


Lawrence 


Burorp Evans (D) Lawrenceburg 


Lincoln 
THOMAS O. BAGLEY (D) 


McMinn 
G. L. ADERHOLD (R) 


McNairy 
HuGH MAcArTHUuR (D) 


. Fayetteville 
. Etowah 


Adamsville 


Madison 

Joun Pore (D) . Jackson 
Madison 

Hat WALLACE (D) . . Jackson 


Marion 

PauL GRAHAM (D) Richard City 
Marshall 

Joun L. WALLACE (D) . Lewisburg 
Maury 


W. ALLEN RICHARDSON (D) ..Columbia 
Monroe 

Bos Carson (D) . Vonore 
Montgomery 

S. CuyLer DunBAR (D) ..Woodlawn 
Moore 

REAGoR MortrLow (D) . Lynchburg 
Obion 

MILTON HAMILTON (D) . Union City 
Overton 


MILLARD V. OAKLEY (D) . .Livingston 
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Putnam 


Don FRR CI es sik ck we sen we Cookeville 
Roane 

mae Th. DW Ge: aeaiiencch eto Rockwood 
Robertson 

O’Daten. Pars (DB) ci cosas Springfield 
Rutherford 

W. H. Westsrooks (D) .......Murfreesboro 
Sevier 

E. D. (GENE) ROBERTSON (R)..... Sevierville 
Shelby 

James J. Berrucct (D) ....... ..Memphis 
Shelby 

JoHN Brown (D) ......... ..Memphis 
Shelby 

J. ALAN HANOveR (D) ............ Memphis 
Shelby 

JoserH Curtis MATTHEWS (D) .... Millington 
Shelby 

Herpert B. Moriarty, Jr. (D) ..Memphis 
Shelby 

GERALD D, Murtey (D) .......... Memphis 
Shelby 

Joz M. Prrecin (D) ......... ..Memphis 
Shelby 

WILLIAM VAN HersH (D) ..Memphis 
Smith 

Z. Bi Ween (0 ok cerckes ssc Carthage 
Stewart 

I. S. CocKaRELL (D) ........ Indian Mound 
Sullivan 

Harry Lee SENTER (D) ..... .... Bristol 
Sumner 

Ernest B. PELLEGRIN (D) . Gallatin 
Tipton 

Georce D. Gracey (D) .......... Covington 
Warren 

Ernest Crovucn (D) ....MecMinnville 
Washington 

Been A; “Gee. CR) oeiecis. .. Johnson City 
Weakley 

Tuomas AKIN (D) .............. Greenfield 
White 

DONALD FANCHER (D) ........ . Sparta 
Williamson 

James O. WALKER, M.D. (D) ...... Franklin 
Wilson 

WiLtiAM Harry BEarpD, Jr. (D) ....Lebanon 


FLOTERIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


1. Carter, Johnson 


Bit. Bowers, Jr. (R) ..... . .Elizabethton 
2. Hawkins, Sullivan 

James H. QUILLEN (R) ... Kingsport 
3. Unicoi, Washington, Greene 

Jems Fe, A ieee sh o0 a a din Erwin 


4. Jefferson, Hamblen 
LincoLtn H. BALeEs (R) 


». Grainger, Hancock 
ROBERT W. WOLFENBARGER (R) .. Washburn 


6. Scott, Campbell, Union 


.New Market 


CurFForD STINER (R) ........ Maynardville 
7. Anderson, Morgan 
ROLAND Prince (D) ........ .. Oak Ridge 


8. Knox, Loudon 


James P. Brown (R) .. Knoxville 
9. Bradley, Polk 
SROVER R. RANN (D) .Cleveland 


10. Meigs, Rhea 
Mrs. Betry C. Davis (D) ........ Dayton 
ll. Bledsoe, Cumberland, Grundy, Sequatchie, 
Van Buren 
S. A. RHINEHART (D) Spencer 
12. Clay, Fentress, Overton, Pickett, Putnam 


pe Pe Serre .. Celina 
14. Trousdale, Sumner, Macon 

GeneE MclItwain (D) ............ Gallatin 
15. Davidson, Wilson 

Jerry ATKINSON (D) ... Nashville 
17. Lewis, Wayne, Giles, Maury 

B.. es MR: Sas as se . Hohenwald 
18. Cheatham, Williamson, Robertson 

W. B. LockerT (D) ......../ Ashland City 


19. Montgomery, Houston 
Howe. C. SMITH, Jr., (D) 


20. Humphreys, Perry 


. Clarksville 


WILLIAM J. PEELER (D) _... Waverly 
21. Benton, Decatur 

Henry L. HOoLimncswortH (D) ..Camden 
22. Weakley, Henry, Carroll : 

GARDNER F. DAMRON (D) ........ Martin 
23. Madison, Henderson 

WituiaM L. Barry (D) ........ Lexington 
26. Tipton, Lauderdale 

Joun C. Cuisotm (D) .......... Brighton 
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OPS FOR 


Preferred insurance services for teachers 


LIFE 
AUTO 


INCOME 
MORTGAGE 


ENDOWMENTS 
EDUCATIONALS 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
FAMILY PROTECTOR 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
HOSPITAL & SURGICAL 


Sponsored by the Tennessee Education Association 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 


Alfred W. Pistole 
832 Allen Road 
Donelson, Tennessee 
Tel. 6-3360 


Mail this coupon today to Horace Mann Insurance Companies, 321— 
7th Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. Phone ALpine 4-3950 


| would like information about: 


___Life Insurance 
Savings Plans 
_____Auto Insurance 


Year ‘ 








Any male drivers under age 21? 


Birthdate 


Make of car 
No. of Cylinders faeaee 





IEACHERS 


John E. Stewart 

P. O. Box 1143 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
VErnon 1-1676 


C. Arden Chapel 
268 Milan Heights 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 
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Name sie 








School i 
Street 





sTenn. 





City 
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Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


Joint Meeting With Tennessee School Boards Association 


Nashville, January 8-9, 1959 


Thursday, January 30 
1:30 The afternoon program will be under the direction of 
Commissioner Joe Morgan and the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Annual Banquet 


6:30 Banquet Room, Maxwell House 


OIE oon. a 55 0s. 0:9:0:0:0.0:4 sw apsioine Baldelasine es F. E. Bass 
POI, 2h io 9's 6.0%. vb 6:5 meni bikct Governor-Elect Buford Ellington 
Serer Judith Qualls, president, Girls Nation 


Friday, January 9 


9:45 Address ,....... Representative James L. Bomar, Shelbyville 

10:15 Discussion 

10:30 Addresses: “Superintendent—School Board Relationships” 
W. F. Whitaker, superintendent, Athens 


Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 


W. L. Pittman, chairman, Gibson County Board of Education 
11:10 Discussion 
1:30 The TEA Legislative Program ...... 
2:30 Business Session 


Officers of the Association 


I rhe Ciao jieah bed cha Calne oa Roy Ledwell, Sevierville 
po RI Sarre sa rer eer Ervin Thomas, Shelbyville 
Secretary-Prensurer ......00.22.02- ....H. H. Turpen, Nashville 


Executive Committee 


R. K. Castellaw, Covington .......... .Immediate Past President 
ie ry a 
Howard McCorkle, Johnson City ................ East Tennessee 
pe reer eee West Tennessee 
Ce EA errr Middle Tennessee 
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BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect 
your budget — just because you get 
so much more for your money. 


More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 
and special lists today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


[Continued from page 5] 


better school sites and to improve the construction 
and maintenance of plants. 

The Legislative Council report approves the spirit 
of this recommendation, as it has no comment to 
make on this point. 


Point four of our legislative program has to do 
with pupil-teacher ratio. The Legislative Council 
made no specific comment on this recommendation, 
but it is understood that the reservation with ref- 
erence to the economic situation also applies to the 
recommendation. 


This report should in no way deter us in our efforts 
to gain support for our legislative program. In fact, 
it should encourage us to make the greatest effort 
possible between now and the time the legislature 
convenes. For a long time we have worked on the 
theory that if people understand the situation con- 
cerning schools they will want to do all that is pos- 
sible to improve the situation, We should bring to 
the new governor and to the members of the legis- 
lature information that will convince them that the 
people want better schools and are willing to pay for 
them. It seems to be the responsibility of every teacher 
to do everything possible in this regard.—F. E. B. 
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SCHOOL REVENUE 
[Continued from page 14] 


20%; in at least one other state it 
is set at ten per cent. 

The formulas by which the pro- 
ceeds of the tax are distributed 
among the various levels of govern- 
ment likewise vary from state to 
state. In the example cited, the state 
government receives about 1/20 of 
the proceeds of the tax, the county 
receives about 4/20, the city in which 
the taxpayer resides receives about 
5/20 and the remaining 10/20 goes 
to the independent school district in 
which he resides. If the taxpayer 
does not reside in an incorporated 
city or town, the city’s share of his 
tax payment is divided between the 
county and the school district. 

The above example is, of course, 
only one method of dividing the 
proceeds and it is obviously not ap- 
plicable in Tennessee, which has 
only a few independent school dis- 
tricts. It will, however, give some 
idea of how the tax operates in one 
of the states using it. 


In Conclusion 

Property tax in Tennessee has 
received a very considerable amount 
of study in the past few years. Its 
shortcomings and inequities are mat- 
ters of common knowledge. What 
is not so well known, perhaps, is that 
a number of counties and cities have 
embarked upon or have already 
carried out internal assessment 
equalization programs—designed to 
correct the inequities in real prop- 
erty assessments in those counties 
and cities. As time goes on, other 
counties and cities will inevitably 
follow suit. This is fine, insofar as 
real property is concerned, But it 
does not solve the whole problem. 
While some improvement is taking 
place in real property tax adminis- 
tration, the personal property tax is 
steadily deteriorating. 

If we are going to realize anything 
like the full potential of the prop- 
erty tax in general we must overhaul 
that phase of it. We must come up 
with a personal property tax system 
that is capable of being administered 
fairly, simply and _ economically. 
Chis is a problem that merits the 
urgent attention of all ‘Tennessee 
citizens, particularly those who have 
a responsibility for community lead- 
ership. 
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little —— wn 
ROCKING HORSE 


TO MAKE FOR TREE ORNAMENTS and little presents. 

1-Teacher cuts out horse above. 2-Traces the outline on 

stiff cardboard. This is your pattern. 3-Fold 4%x7” 

cardboard in two. On this trace pattern. Cut 

Ae LE out except at hinges X and Y. 4-Color 
with crayons or paint; and then glue 
on bright sequins or gay papers. &-Tie on 
package of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum— 
this makes it a real present. 













helpful 


The delicious 
flavor and smooth, 

a natural chewing of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 

you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 

















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. R 1] r 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: eXettet 4-2882 





N.A.T.A. 
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EVUROF> 
$898 -+- 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 
JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED .. . in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO. 


CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. STATE ST. +» CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 41-£ 














State. 











Discoz 


FENNESSEFI 


CPIWO 
(71N€ 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A 
low-priced, different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks—3 age groups. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) a Pasadena, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 














CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
Write or eend your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








LIBRARIANS 
ADMINISTRATORS 
We are fortunately situated in a high-de- 
mand, high salary area. Kindergarten thru 
college. 

Apply now for your own self-betterment. 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 

4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


TEACHERS 
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| Audio-Visual Mide— 


MARVIN PRATT 


Director, Audio-Visual Atds 
Nashville City Schools 


You and Your Eyes and You and Your 
Ears, through animation, make many dif- 
ficult facts easy to understand. Walt Disney, 
with the assistance of his able helper Jim- 
iny Cricket, makes the viewing of these 
two films a delight for many age groups, 
but they will be most effective in elemen- 
tary and junior high health and safety 
classes. The films are available in color or 
black and white, but the color provides 
additional pleasure for the viewers. (10 
min., Colonial Film and Equipment Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia) 


The Study of Government shows various 
aspects of our government in action, and 
points out the services rendered by the 
government, the many people that take 
part in the operation of our government, 
and our responsibility as citizens. This 
film is designed for use with high school 
seniors and college freshmen. High school 
history and civics teachers will find it 
especially helpful. (14 min., color or B and 
W, Indiana University) 


Boy of a Frontier Fort will bring to the 
classroom a view of life in a frontier fort 
as seen through the eyes of a boy who 
lived in the Ohio Valley about 1790. 
Daniel Knight, the ten-year old hero, makes 
preparation for the defense of the block- 
house against an attack and possible siege 
by the Indians. This film is designed for 
use in history, social studies, and geography 
classes for the intermediate grades. (11 
min. Coronet) 


What Do We See in The Sky? provides a 
series of meaningful observations of the 
sky. The film the 
phenomena primary pupils can themselves 
observe. It then proceeds to identify, de- 
fine, and interpret them. The film presents 
information, arouses interest, and suggests 
kinds of activities in which pupils will be 
eager to participate after viewing the film. 
(1 reel, color or B and W, Coronet) 


focuses attention on 


Teachers that need help in teaching 
verbs will find the film, Grammar; Verbs 
and the Ways We Use Them, very help- 
ful. Because of its simple presentation it 
may be used in intermediate grades or 
high school. It is a fresh approach to the 
subject of verbs in form and meaning. 
The film, being animated, is entertaining 
as well as meaningful. Verbs and verb 
forms are illustrated with precision. 
Through visualization, students will be- 
verbs of action and 


come familiar with 


state of being, transitive and intransitive 
verbs, and active voice and passive voice. 











Indicative, imperative, and subjunctive 
moods explained. The forming of 
tenses and the meaning of the principal 
parts of the verb are handled very well in 
this short film. Teachers viewing this film 
will gain ideas to increase the effectiveness 
of their teaching. This film may be prof- 
shown more than once to the same 


are 


itably 
group. (Coronet) 


Healthy Skin examines the functions of 
the dermis and epidermis. The importance 


of cleanliness, proper diet, and rest in 
maintaining healthy skin is _ stressed. 
Healthy Feet describes the functional 


structure of the feet and their rélation to 
the body. It also illustrates the importance 

These films are recom- 
in the intermediate grades 
high health and safety 
each. Color or B and W. 


of proper care. 
mended for use 
and in junior 
classes. (11 min. 
Coronet) 

World history teachers will welcome two 
new survey films for use in junior and 
senior high school. English History: Abso- 
lutism and the Civil War deals with 
the theory of absolutism and the rule of the 
first Stuart kings, the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth. English History: Restora- 
tion and the Glorious Revolution surveys 
the period from the restoration through 
the Glorious Revolution, with emphasis 
en the growth of English government as it 
constitutional mon- 


developed toward a 


archy. (11 min. each. Coronet) 


Is News to Us 











THESE are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of interest to educators. This list- 


ing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. 


Trayvac is a new built-in vacuum inlet 
for chalkboard trays. It promises to banish 
chalk and better visibility 
from dry cleaned chalkboards. It is designed 
for rapid removal of chalk dust from trays 
can contaminate the 
Trayvac can be in- 
stalled on chalkboards in new or existing 


dust assures 


and erasers before it 


air or soil the floor. 














I tell you, gentlemen, we must build 
larger schools so we’ll have room for 
classroom films in cinemascope! 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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buildings equipped with a central vacuum 
system. All that is required are flat chalk 
trays to which Trayvac inlet valves can be 
connected. For existing buildings not 
equipped with a central vacuum system, the 
manufacturer will make specific recommen- 
dations. (H-Products, Inc., 514 West Gor- 
gas Street, Louisville, Ohio) 


Seven-In-One-Standards will let you set 
up complete athletic field, recreation area 
or gymnasium in minutes. Use it indoors or 
outdoors. Complete unit includes 2 bases 
with spike attachments, 6 uprights with 
allen screws to keep them rigid, 4 frictional 
nonslip collars, 2 anchor pins with nylon 
guy ropes, heavy canvas carrying case, base 
carrier straps, 2 revolving top bearings, with 
other attachments optional at low cost. 
Some of the games that may be played 
with 7 in I include Badminton, Volley Ball, 
Tetherball, Sponge Ball and a dozen others. 
For children of all ages. (Seven-in-One 
Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 131, Grinnell, Iowa) 

All American Athletic Glasses are de- 
signed to provide the ultimate in eye 
protection without interferring with per- 
formance . . . even in roughest play. Some 
of the special features are: expandable, 
adjustable headband; shock absorbent rub- 
ber nose piece; extra deep eye-wire channel 
to hold lenses securely; streamlined ends to 
protect other players; and contoured lenses 
to fit the face. Consult your doctor. (Benson 
Optical Company, 450 Medical Arts Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota) 

Illustrated Manuscript Wall Charts are 
attractive, daily reminders to the children 
of how to form each letter, capital and 
small, and also the numerals. Size: 534” 
deep by 11” wide. Cost: $2.00 for set of 13 
letter and 2 number charts. (Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, 
New York 3, New York) 


GOODWILL 
[Continued from page 7] 


awarded for the most bags collected, 
best percentage for a school, and 
for most evidence of improvement. 
It is quite an honor to be the re- 
cipient of one of these awards. 
Schools that have won special recog- 
nition recently are Prospect, Colo- 
nial,Germantown, Ellendale, Maury, 
Cherokee, White Station, Berclair, 
Cordova, Bartlett and Arlington. 


The Goodwill Drive is by far our 
most successful school drive. It is 
most important because the chil- 
dren, our greatest future, take part 
and learn their responsibility as 
members of their community. It 
doesn’t ask for money but for their 
support, their aid, and their faith. 
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| Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 





FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 

with children in 
mre school situa- 

Written by Dr. 
Sou June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \\VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 








... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 
DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


_Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
Saticceene version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 

tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Cash Estate Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
ig many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


Educalors Serena. 


Muitiual co MPANY 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pay 
































; Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
I Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
i chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
, bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 
I Name: 

GENTRY HALE 5 Adtene 

700 Vosswood Drive t City: 

Nashville 5, Tenn. r] 

State: 

j 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Tennessee Education Association Funds, 1957-1958 


The Administrative Council 
Tennessee Education Association, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to engagement I have made the annual audit of the 
books of account of the Association, kept in the office of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass, in Nashville, Tennessee, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958, and submit this report 


of same. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit A, the Balance Sheet presenting the financial status 
of the Association as disclosed by the books as of June 30, 
1958, shows total assets of $206,410.74 and Surplus of the same 
amount, no liabilities being shown. The Net Worth is the 
surplus of $176,355.40 at June 30, 1957, increased by the net 
income of $30,055.34 for the current year. 

The increase of $30,055.34 in the net worth (surplus) during 
the year is reflected in the following changes in the assets and 
liabilities. 

Cash Increased $30,372.10 
Accounts Receivable Decreased 107.00 
Fixed Assets Decreased 209.76 


Net Worth Increased 


Cash 


The petty cash fund was counted and found to total in cash 
the $15.00 called for by the ledger account. 

The balance of $55,613.47 in the checking account at the Third 
National Bank was verified from the bank’s statement by 
deduction for the checks ascertained to be outstanding and 
addition of deposit of $10.00 credited July 1, 1958. 

The balances in the four savings accounts were verified from 
the pass books to be as detailed on the balance sheet, in total 
amount of $76,436.41. 

The Third National Bank Certificate of Deposit for $15,000.00 
was on hand in office. 


Accounts Receivable 


Accounts receivable consist entirely of unpaid charges of 
$273.00 for advertising during the year. Prior year’s charges of 
$238.00 unpaid from previous year have been dropped from the 
assets as doubtful of collection. 


Fixed Assets 


The office building and lot No. 409 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville, was sold to the State during the year ended June 
30, 1948, for $35,000.00 cash and the present property No. 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, was purchased for $35,000.00 cash. Two 
thousand dollars additional was paid for the unexpired lease on 
the property. The cost of the present property on the books, 
$29,214.09 exclusive of improvements costing $21,030.29 made by 
the Association, is the cost of the property and improvements 
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sold, $27,011.54 plus $2,000.00 for the lease, and title and other 
expenses of $202.55. 

Furniture and fixtures were increased by purchase of $1,034.81 
during the year. One thousand two hundred and forty-four 
dollars and fifty-seven cents was added to the reserve for de- 
preciation for the year’s depreciation at 10 per cent of cost of 
unexhausted equipment. The cost of unexhausted furniture and 
fixtures is $12,551.36 and the accumulated depreciation on same 
is $5,722.88, leaving a book value of $6,828.48. 

Fire and supplemental insurance of $27,500.00 is carried on the 
building and $6,000.00 on the furniture and fixtures. 


Liabilities 

Federal withholding tax and Federal old age benefits tax, 
payable in July 1958, were paid by June checks. 

No liabilities are shown by the books at June 30, 1958. The 
June accounts for telephone and telegraph, light and office 
supplies, will be charged to expenses when paid, in conformity 
with past practice. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The Statement of Income and Expense, Exhibit B, presents 
in detail the income and the expenses which resulted in the net 
income of $30,055.34 from the year’s operations. Of the gross 
income of $146,395.29 all was actually received during the year. 
Of the income from advertising, used as a reduction in the net 
expense of THE ‘TENNESSEE TEACHER, under Expenses, all 
but $273.00 was received during the year. The advertising 
income was actually $238.00 more than shown by the charge 
against same of that amount of past years’ accounts dropped as 
uncollectible. 


DETAILS OF EXAMINATION 


The receipts for the year, as shown by cash receipts book, 
were verified as to addition and traced to deposits verified from 
bank’s statements. 

All checks paid by bank during the year were noted for 
signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and found 
entered for correct amount in Cash Disbursements book and all 
disbursements claimed were represented by checks. 

The balance in cash on hand at June 30, 1958, is the exact 
balance that the Cash Receipts and Disbursements books and 
audit report of previous year show the Treasurer to be account- 
able for on that date. No records of Receipts and Disbursements 
other than the Cash Receipts and Disbursements books and bank 
statements, pass books and paid checks, were requested by me 
or submitted to and examined by me. 

Fidelity bonds in total amount of $20,000.00 in Maryland 
Casualty Company and Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company 
are carried on the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass. No 
other employees are covered under fidelity bond. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/s/Joseph E. Wilson 
Certified Public Accountant 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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EXHIBIT A 


Cash: 

Petty Cash Fund 

Checking Account—Third National Bank 

Savings Accounts— 
Third National Bank 
First American National Bank 
Murfreesboro Federal Savings and Loan Association 
First Federal Savings and Loan Ass’n. 

Certificate of Deposit—Third National Bank 


Accounts Receivable—for Advertising 
Fixed Assets: 


Building and Lot 
Improvements to Building 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Pontiac Auto—1957 


ASSETS 
June 30, 1958 


Cost 
29,214.09 
21,030.29 
12,551.36 

2,772.50 
65,568.24 


$22,589.68 
26,030.40 
17,581.98 
10,234.35 
15,000.00 





Depreciation 





LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Liabilities: 
Net Worth: 
Surplus 
Balance 6-30-57 
Net Income for Year 6-30-58 


Exhibit B 


BALANCE SHEET 


$ 15.00 
55,613.47 


91,436.41 


147,064.88 
273.00 


Book Value 
29,214.09 
21,030.29 
6,828.48 
2,000.00 
59,072.86 
Total Assets 206,410.74 


None 


176,355.40 
30,055.34 


Net Worth $206,410.74 





EXHIBIT B 


Year Ended June 30, 1958 


INCOME 
Membership Dues— 


Actual Income and Expense 





County Associations 98,364.00 
City Associations 37,098.00 
Institutions 6,756.00 
Individuals 42.00 
Contributions from NEA MARAOREO 
Interest from Savings 1,500.00 
2,635.29 
EXPENSE Total 
Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer 10,000.00 
Assistant Secretary 8,400.00 
Publications Assistant 4,125.00 
Field Service Assistant 5,100.00 
Field Service Assistant 5,800.00 
Director of Public Information 7,800.00 
Secretaries-Stenographers 12,160.00 
i ah ince od 53,385.00 


DECEMBER 1958 


146,395.29 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 








Actual 
Budget Over or Under* 
Budget 
127,500.00 14,760.00 
1,500.00 
2,635.29 
129,000.00 17,395.29 
10,000.00 
8,400.00 
4,500.00 375.00* 
5,100.00 
5,800.00 
7,800.00 
16,700.00 4,540.00* 
“58,300.00 “4,915.00* 
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Building Expense 3,803.95 4,000.00 196.05* 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,085.41 1,100.00 14.59* 
Office Equipment Depreciation at 10% 1,244.57 1,000.00 244.57 
Automobile Depreciation 772.50 772.50 
Office Supplies & Postage (Postage 739.67) 1,737.34 2,500.00 762.66* 
Printing & Distributing Materials 3,091.31 5,000.00 1,908.69* 
Travel—Office Staff (Auto Expense 1,045.87) 5,789.29 6,100.00 310.71* 
Travel—President & Administrative Council 2,172.10 2,250.00 77.90* 
Annual Convention 5,345.72 6,000.00 654.28* 
Public Relations 12,376.72 20,000.00 7,623.28* 
Association Dues & Publications 288.25 400.00 EEt.75* 
Representative Assembly 503.19 400.00 103.19 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER (see footnote) 17,624.64 15,000.00 2,624.64 
Bond—Executive Secretary 50.00 100.00 50.00* 
Field Service—NEA 1,279.18 1,279.18* 
NEA Delegates 1,731.95 1,800.00 68.05* 
Staff Retirement System 2,877.00 2,000.00 877.00 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 611.95 450.00 161.95 
Group Insurance 310.90 310.90 
Miscellaneous Net 251.98 600.00 348.02* 
Bad Debt 7.00 7.00 
Total 116,339.95 127,000.00 10,660.05* 

Net Income for Year "$30,055.34 ~ $2,000.00 "$28,055.34 


The Budget allows $2,000.00 for purchase of furniture and equipment and $1,000 for depreciation thereon. One thousand, thirty-four 
dollars and eighty one cents was spent for equipment and capitalized and $1,244.57 charged for depreciation. Eight hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and fifty cents, the purchases for June 30, 1948 year, were retired from the books as figuratively exhausted. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
$4,254.55 














President and Administrative Council 
Annual Convention 


$2 


2,172.10 
5,345.72 


Expense: Printing and Distribution 
Advertising Commissions 3,465.61 
Miscellaneous 1,686.34 
Income: Advertising 39,406.50 
Subscriptions 21,058.00 
690.00 
Miscellaneous 33.86 
21,781.86 
Net Cost $17,624.64 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended June 30, 1958 
RECEIPTS Fidelity Bond & Association Dues 338.25 
Accounts Receivable of 6-30-57 142.00 Representative Assembly 503.19 
Membership Dues See Exhibit B 142,260.00 ‘THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 39,406.50 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER Public Relations 12,376.72 
Advertising 21,023.00 Field Service—NEA 1,279.18 
Subscriptions and Miscellaneous 723.86 21,746.86 NEA Delegates 1,731.95 
NEA Contributions 1,500.00 Retirement System, TEA Staff 4,052.00 
Interest from Savings 2,635.29 Group Insurance 866.36 
Federal Withholding Tax 7,908.10 Federal O. A. B. Tax 1,801.41 
Federal O. A. B. Tax 1,189.46 Federal Withholding Tax 7,908.10 
Retirement System, TEA Staff 1,175.00 Printing and Distributing Materials 3,091.31 
Group Insurance 555.46 Miscellaneous Expenses 251.98 
ET eT] Bad Check 7.00 
179,112.17 Healey os 
eiidieeainwere Furniture and Fixtures 1,034.81 
DREURSEREE IES Pontiac Auto, Cash on Exchange 8-30-57 772.50 
Salaries 53,385.00 . dis 
Building Expense 3,803.95 148,740.07 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,085.41 ee 
Office Supplies and Postage 1,737.34 Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 30,372.10 
Travel—Office Staff 5,789.29 Cash in Banks 6-30-57 —116,677.78 


Cash and Certificate of Deposit 6-30-58 $147,049.88 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 








* TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:. 5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers 








note below, and mail it at once. Your request 


guarantees that your loan wil be paid in full 







gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be re 
time and you pay only for the time you use the 
longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail fr 


@ vacy of your own home. You see no agen’ 


strict privacy. 





|PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your 





To State Finance Company, cept. F-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
i] -— return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $...W On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___ 


Amount earned Number of months 
ee, you receive salary......_.__ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 
present employer. employment 


Husband or wife's 
employment. 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town. 
Amount you owe bank? $. 


What security on bank loan?.. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


s. to (Name) (Add.) 














Salary 
per month $. 








Monthly payments? $..........__ 























to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


managers--only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


Cosigners required 


who need money to further their education. 
. ready and waiting for 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


Cash 
You Get 
















Cash 20 24 


for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months 


if you die from any cause. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mall is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is pletely fidential and private. 








2 
3 








Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. F-10 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


paid at any 
money—no 


‘om the pri- 
its or credit 


family will 








The following are all the debts that I have: 


7. Anges Paying 
1 Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 














FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


(Relati hin) 


Name of Relative 























Street Town State. Occup. 
Name of Relative. (Rel 

Street. Town State. Occup. 
Name of Relative.... (Relationship) ......... 

Street........ Town. State. Occup 
Name of Relative... (Relationship 

Street Town State... Occup. 








The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree ree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











Si Full 
Pay rent or real estate ‘Wome Here. Stress 
payment to? (Name) Town 
Purpose of loan SD cccrsnccttintinticiliinasssictcmapiis County... State. 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $.........._______. | Payment $............. | Due Date. Due Date. Date 


payments include both 
interest and principal: 


















Months 




































In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 





PERSONAL 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
URING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES 
SALARY 18 NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 

















RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject t by the at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersignes t the ta is not ee 


The interest hereon shall be at tne mee of 3% ¥ month on that Som of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% per month on that pete over $150 
300 and % st 1% per month on - remainder of such unpaid 

8 elapsed, a month being 30 





and not in excess of $: 
principal balance computed on the number of 
consecutive days. 





= 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











UADRALINE 


hy american desk 


< 


Niskayuna Public School, Niskayuna, New York 


IN GROUPS 


Used singly or in groups, these all-purpose tables fit in perfectly with all 


class activities! Two popular tables from a complete line for library, 
conference room, cafeteria. Tops are pencil-proof, scratch and heat resistant. 


Available in a full range of sizes and heights. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 
160 Hermitage Ave. 


Nashville 10, Tenn. 
american desk manufacturing co. (| temple, texas 








